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The Progress of a 

















Great Financial Institution 


Year by year, million by million, the 
assets of the Woolwich Equitable 
Building Society increase. 
year these assets are wisely employed, 
helping thousands of people to the 
privileges of home ownership and 
earning interest for the shareholders. 


Year by 





the Society show a healthy relation- 
ship between new capital received 
and mortgage advances to borrowers, 
while the reserve funds of the Society 
steadily increase as the Society’s pros- 
perity and income continue to grow. 


The balance sheets and accounts of 











Extracts from the Society's Balance Sheets :— 





























Share Reserve Total 

Year Ended Capital Advances Funds Assets 
30th September, 1931 | £17,940,524 | £6,362,102 £785,000 £21,156,941 
30th September, 1932 | £18,841,138 | £2,446,124 £830,000 £22,910,423 
30th September, 1933 | £18,059,543 | £3,912,805 £935,000 £23,714, 191 
30th September, 1934 | £20,003,823 | £6,403,957 | £1,040,000 | £27,094,596 
30th September, 1935 | £21,633,676 | £7,158,855 | £1,200,000 | £30,112,549 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


THE first transaction in real property on borrowed money 
lies beyond the mists of antiquity and the Book of Genesis. 
The earliest ‘‘ Society for Building ’’ in Great Britain, 
however, of which contemporary records have survived, 
was founded on December 3, 1781, in Birmingham. It was 
a co-operative effort, and its object was indicated by its 
title. Its proprietors subscribed for shares, balloted for 
plots of land, and were entitled to have houses built for 
themselves according to the total value of their shares, for 
which they subscribed by instalments. 

This society probably was not the earliest to be formed. 
The language of its initial announcement is not that of a 
pioneer enterprise, but rather of a new exemplar of a pro- 
cedure with which readers were already familiar; and the 
advertisement of another Birmingham society, issued little 
over two months later, described its own method:-as “‘ an 
improved and more advantageous plan than any hitherto 
established.’’ That building societies—engaged, as their 
hame suggests, in building and not merely in its finance— 
were fairly numerous in the North of England, early in the 
nineteenth century, is indicated by the tenor of isolated 
conveyances, legal decisions, etc., extant to-day. The first 
complete set of rules, however, which so eminent an 
historian as Sir Harold Bellman has been able to discover, 
does not relate to an earlier date than 1825.* The first Act 
of Parliament relating specifically to building societies was 
passed on July 14, 1836. 

The present year is memorable, therefore, as the cen- 
tenary of the movement’s attainment of a comprehensive 
legal status. The Act’s preamble admirably describes the 
objects and methods of the contemporary societies, which, 
it declares, had ‘‘ been established in different parts of the 

dom, principally among the industrious classes, for 

the purpose of raising by small periodical subscriptions a 
fund to assist the members thereof in obtaining a small free- 
hold or Jeasehold property.’’ The movement was evidently 
well regarded by the authorities, for the Act was specifically 
igned to afford the societies ‘‘ encouragement and pro- 
tection.’’ It is clear that the movement was closely asso- 
Gated, from the outset, with the friendly society movement, 
ose development in the later years of the eighteenth and 
€ early years of the nineteenth centuries, among the 
industrious classes,’’ was phenomenally rapid. By the 
same token, most of the early building societies were 
ormed in the manufacturing towns in the North of 
gland. The movement has always been particularly 


(ees 





* “The Thrifty Three Millions,” page 13 





os in the textile districts of the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

Shortly after the middle of the last century some 1,200 
societies were in existence, with an estimated income of a 
little under £2} millions a year. By that time, however, 
the movement was imperceptibly changing its character. 
The majority of societies were still localised ‘‘ friendly ’’ 
bodies, but a small number, with annual incomes running 
up to £50,000, were obviously of wider scope, financially 
and geographically. The original conception of a building 
society as a ‘‘ society for building’’ had already been 
dropped, and the societies had restricted themselves largely 
to their present-day function of making advances for house 
purchasing, undertaken on the initiative of individual 
members. 

Finally, the ‘‘ terminating ’’ society, whose duration was 
specifically limited to a fixed period of time or a defined 
objective, was giving place to the ‘‘ permanent ’’ institution. 
The latter was not only unlimited as regards its possible 
life; it also embodied the fundamental principal of differen- 
tiation between investing and borrowing members. An 
opportunity was afforded for the attraction of funds from a 
wider range of investors than those immediately interested 
in house purchase. This development marked a crucial 
stage in the movement’s evolution. It gave the societies 
the distinctive character of ‘‘ savings banking ’’ institu- 
tions. It enormously increased the range of the move- 
ment’s public appeal. Incidentally, it also opened the door 
to possible abuses. To check this possibility, a Building 
Societies’ Protection Association was formed, and a Royal 
Commission appointed early in the ’seventies. The Report 
of that body was followed by the passing of the Building 
Societies Act of 1874, on which the present legal status of 
the movement largely rests. 

When the Commissioners made their report, in 1872, 
they estimated that F « (reaproepsd 2,000 societies had total 
assets of over {17 millions and mortgage advances of over 
{16 millions. The statistical basis of these estimates is 
somewhat doubtful, but the broad impression they convey 
is probably reliable. In the northern industrial towns the 
bulk of the societies’ members were ‘‘ working men,”’ but 
in London the movement had attracted greater middle-class 
support. Many societies, like their successors in the last 
few years, had found it advisable to protect themselves 
against a plethora of unwanted funds by much the same 
expedients as are in force to-day—reduced interest pay- 
ments and other ‘‘ braking ’’ devices. = gone 

The Act of 1874 applied the basic principles of limited 
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liability and perpetual corporate succession to building 
society organisation. Recognition was given both to ter- 
minating and permanent societies, but the subsequent 
development of the latter has altogether outstripped that of 
the former, whose total assets to-day represent less than 
I per cent. of those of the entire movement. 

From 1890 onwards, comprehensive building society 
statistics have been compiled officially by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. Between that year and 
the last pre-war year, 1913, the number of societies had 
decreased from 2,795 to 1,550. The decline, however, was 
a reflection merely of the movement's closer organisation, 
on the disappearance of many terminating societies. 
Financially, the movement, during this period, made per- 
ceptible though undramatic progress. The total assets of 
all societies were £55 millions in 1895 and {£65 millions in 
1913. Outstanding mortgages showed a net rise, during 
the same years, from {44 millions to nearly {61 millions. 
New mortgage business was steady rather than progressive. 
In 1901, when the figures of new advances were first com- 
piled, the year’s total was £8,900,000. In 1913 it was 
£9,100,000. The number of members suffered a small net 
decline from 631,000 in 1895 to 617,000 in 1913. 

During these years the movement's activity attained 
several minor peaks and suffered two unfortunate and 
undeserved, setbacks. The Liberator Building Society 
failed in 1892 and the Birkbeck Building Society in 1911. 
Neither refiected the slightest discredit on the building 
society movement proper. The Liberator had abandoned 
legitimate building society business long before its failure. 
The Birkbeck had never been a building society except in 
name, and at the time of its failure its mortgage assets were 
under three-quarters of a million out of total assets of {12 
millions. The effect of public misunderstanding, however, 
was damaging. Between 1891 and 1893 the number of 
building society members declined from 639,000 to 588,000, 
and the movement's total assets dropped from nearly {51 
millions to under {44 millions. The strain imposed by the 
Birkbeck failure was even more severe, for between the 
end of 1910 and of 1911 the movement’s total assets, which 
had reached a then ‘‘ record ’’ figure of £76} millions, fell 


b 4 Bia 
y 234 per cent. to £583 millions. The Libera 
was, indirectly, of positive value to the movment ry 
resulted in the passing of the Building Societies Act of I 
which conferred on the Registrar wide regulatory nt. 
including prescription of the form of building aa 
accounts and the right to call for specified and detailed - 
formation regarding mortgage assets. The Act went far 
to reassure public opinion, and the years from 1 
onwards were years of steady development until IgI0 
Before the movement, however, had time to resume its 
accustomed rhythm, after the Birkbeck failure, the out- 
break of the Great War completely changed the immediate 
outlook. 

The post-war development of the movement will be dis- 
cussed in detail in succeeding chapters. A tribute may be 
paid to the constructive part played, through the critical 
years of the movement's history, by the National Associa- 
tion. This representative body was the direct successor of 
the Protection Association to which reference has already 
been made. Its constitution, membership and policy are 
discussed in a subsequent section of this Survey (see 
page 23). Though it is essentially a ‘‘ protective ”’ body, 
it has interpreted its responsibilities in a liberal and positive 
sense. Both the Acts of 1874 and 1894 were facilitated by 
the existence of an articulate and forward-looking repre- 
sentative institution. To-day the National Association 
provides what is, in effect, a ‘‘ Cabinet ’’ on broad prin- 
ciples of contemporary policy and practice, through the 
regular meetings of its Council. It also provides a ‘‘ Par- 
liament,’’ through its annual meetings of representatives, 
which serve to crystallise opinion and foster a corporate 
spint. 

To complete the picture, reference must be made to the 
movement's official organ, the Building Societies Gazette, 
an old-established monthly journal whose pages, produced 
with an attractive modern format, provide a forum for 
“* public opinion ’’ in the movement. Its present editor is 
a co-opted member of the Council of the National Associa- 
tion. The Gazette is responsible, also, for the publication 
of the movement’s convenient and compendious work of 
reference, the Building Societies Year Book. 





POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


In the preceding section we have briefly traced the history 
of the building society movement from its earliest days. 
We shall now analyse the effect of post-war conditions on 
its development. Changes since the war, indeed, have 
been so far-reaching as to deserve the term ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary.’” The movement has not so much grown as been 
transformed. Before the war it experienced a normal 
succession of upward and downward movements, and met 
a steady public demand for its services. The proportion 
of the total nationa] resources which came within its 
control, however, was not large, and its development was, 
for the most part, localised. The tradition of ‘‘ com- 
mercial ’’ management, active publicity and keen competi- 
tion was scarcely existent. The movement, as a whole, 
was steady rather than progressive. In the decade 1904-1913 
the total resources of the building societies of the country 
showed no upward tendency—thanks, in part, to the Birk- 
beck failure, they were, in fact, slightly reduced, from 


£66,953,622 to £65,387,147. 


The pre-war antecedents of the movement have left their 
mark on its organisation under the greatly changed condi- 
tions of to-day. Although the movement's total resources 
at the present time may be put at nearly {600 millions, 
against the {65.4 millions of 1913, the small society has 
not been forced out of existence. In 1934 there were still 
1,007 societies on the register, and their number had fallen 
by only 85 during the preceding decade. The growth of 
the great societies, working on nation-wide lines, has 
thrown the initiative in new developments into the hands 
of a minority of the total societies, by number; but while 
the latter may have a clear idea of the policy they would 
desire the movement to follow at any given time, the co- 
existence of large numbers of medium-sized and small 
societies acts as a constant brake on any tendency to 


uniformity of practice. Within the same movement are 
institutions with resources running into eight—and in one 
case nine—figures, whose organisation and scope are 
nation-wide, and, at the other extreme, societies whose 
resources have never reached {10,000. It is as if the 
creation of the big five banks had been accompanied by 
the survival of a host of small local institutions, and many 
intermediate ‘‘ district ’’ banks. The whole movement, 
finally, has a legal status of a ‘‘ friendly society ’’ type. 
Building societies are governed, not by Company Law, 
but by statutes which make them analogous rather to the 
co-operative societies. In particular, their ‘‘ capital ’’ is 
withdrawable, usually at relatively short notice. : 

Though the development of the movement, on its 
modern scale, may not have been seriously embarrassed 
by these anachronisms, it may be well to recognise their 
existence. That they have not, so far, imposed any sub- 
stantial check on the movement’s ability to expand, 1s 
evident from a consideration of the annual returns since 
the war. The growth of the total assets of the movement 
is shown in the following table: — 


End of Total Assets of Increase during 
Calendar Year all Societies Year 
(Million {’s) (Million £’s) 

Qa 65-4 ty 
Sonne ara 87-1 9-8 
ncaa 144-9 20-2 
Re eeilea 169-2 24-3 
ae aimee alae 193-9 24-7 
RATS 223-3 29-4 
ON  iuihciddcsie’s 268-5 45-2 
ee 312-7 44-2 
Sa Aah itn 371-2 58:5 
a ee 419-2 48-0 
Meee? tit. oe 469-3 50:1 
RCE 501-1 31°8 
_—— eaeeneenren 555-0 53-9 
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With these figures we may compare those of total mort- 


gages outstanding at the end of each year: — 
Balance due on 
Mortgages Increase during 
Calendar Year at end of Year Year 
(Million {’s) (Million {’s) 
t:) kee 61-6 1:3 
1920) ...ccccccvecere 68-8 10:9 
BOGE ccccccescocsess 119-7 20-9 
SE snsaxocotaaiing 145-9 28.9 
BED cebicccosicsedes 171-2 25.3 
ROBT. .covsdesiccece 197-7 26-5 
BORD ccccovscndeces 227-5 29-8 
1929 ..cccccccccecce 268-1 40-6 
eg lll 316-3 48.2 
1DB1  ..cccccceceeeee 360-2 43-9 
| ) See 388-4 28-2 
1DBS  ...cseereceeees 423-5 35-1 
1934 ...ccceeereeeee 475-7 52-2 


The movements in the two sets of figures since 1924 
are shown in the chart opposite. Clearly, there is no 
comparison between the movement’s size and scope in 
pre-war and in post-war years. Up to 1913, in something 
like 130 years, the movement had accumulated outstanding 
total assets of over {654 millions. The amount of new 
house purchase financed by the movement since its in- 
ception was, of course, many times that figure, for the 
financial business of these societies is, normally, of a 
“revolving ’’ character. Since the war, however, the 
total assets of all societies have increased, during a 
decade and a half, from £87 millions (in 1920) to {£555 
millions (in 1934), and the balance due to the societies on 
mortgages has risen from approximately {69 millions to 
{476 millions. There have been years, like 1930 and 1934, 
when the total net imcrease in the outstanding assets of 
the movement has been within hailing distance of the 
entire accumulated resources of the pre-war period. In 
the fourteen years between 1920 and 1934, total assets 
increased by 537 per cent., and total outstanding mort- 
gages by nearly 600 per cent. 

This is Progress—with a capital P—which has tended to 
gather headway in the later years of the period. The 
increase in total assets in the last complete pre-war year 
was {1} millions. In the four years between the end of 
1920 and the end of 1924, the average annual increase was 
about £143 millions. In the next three years the average 
annual increase was £26 millions. In 1928-29, immediately 
before the onset of national economic depression, the annual 
rate of increase rose to nearly £45 millions. This progressive 
tendency was quite unchecked by the depression. In 
1930-32 the annual ‘‘ increase’’ figure averaged {52 
millions, and, after a temporary lapse to approximately 
£32 millions in 1933, it reached nearly £54 millions in 1934. 

A similar movement has been typical of the mortgage 
total, though, as the accompanying chart shows, the two 
curves have not run exactly in parallel. In the earlier 
post-war years the annual increases in the mortgage 
balance coincided more or less with those of total assets. 
Since 1928, however, there has been a tendency, on the 
whole, for assets to increase somewhat faster, absolutely, 
than total mortgages. In 1928, for example, assets in- 
creased by {45 millions and mortgages by under {30 
millions. In 1930, again, the net increase in mortgages 
was {10 millions less than the net growth in total assets, 
and in 1932 it was nearly {22 millions less. On the other 
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hand, in 1929, 1931, 1933 and 1934 the two sets of figures 
showed much the same absolute increase. 

The net result was that, between 1924 and 1934, total 
assets increased by {410 millions and total outstanding 
mortgages by £356 millions. In 1924 some 83 per cent. of 
the movement’s total assets were represented by amounts 
due on mortgage. In 1934, despite the smaller absolute 
increase in outstanding mortgages, their proportion of total 
assets was 854 per cent. The inference is that the societies, 
as a whole (there are, of course, wide variations in practice 
between one society and another), have endeavoured to 
maintain a fairly constant percentage of their total funds 
in cash, gilt-edged securities, etc., and that this ‘‘ liquidity 
ratio ’’ has been in the neighbourhood of 15 per cent. The 
absolute increase in outstanding mortgages has been less 
than in total assets, but the relative proportions between the 
two have been fairly steady throughout the period of rapid 
expansion. 

It is evident that the building society movement now 
ranks among the largest—or, more correctly, is itself the 
largest—of the institutions which cater mainly for the small 
investor. Its total assets of £555 millions, at the end of 
1934, compared with a total of £355 millions in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, £393 millions in National Savings 
Certificates, and {96 millions in the Trustee Savings 
Banks. According to the figures given in a recent survey 
(included with the Economist of March 7, 1936) the total 
outstanding value of certificates issued by the fixed trusts 
was only {21 millions at the end of 1934 and is not greatly 
in excess of {50 millions to-day. The building society 
movement, in its origin, probably antedates the Trustee 
Savings Banks by at least 40 years, the Post Office Savings 
Bank by about 70 years, the National Savings movement 
by about 130 years, and the fixed trust movement by a 
century and a half. During the period of its greatest 
growth, however, which has been comprised within the 
last 15 years, its progress has been more rapid than that of 
any other of the ‘‘ small savings ’’ agencies. 





BORROWERS AND INVESTORS 


UNFORTUNATELY, official summaries of the number of share- 
holders, depositors and borrowers were not compiled before 
eee The subsequent figures are set out in the table which 
Ollows ; — 


INVESTORS AND BORROWERS 


End of No. of No. of 
Calendar Societies Share No. of No. of 
Year on Register Investors Depositors Borrowers 

1928 .......... 1,035 1,130,066 356,549 553,884 
1929 .......... 1,026 1,265,329 393,829 628,933 
ia 1,026 1,449,432 428,343 720,443 
iT nteedecs 1,013 1,577,905 465,173 802,534 
1982 0... 1,014 1,692,167 545,648 868,794 
1933 oo. 1,013 1,747,980 631,371 948,523 
1934 wo. 1,007 1,856,491 694,042 —1,066,327 


If all the share investors and depositors were separate 





individuals, about 8 per cent. of the total present-day popu- 
lation of Great Britain, or 11} per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion, could be regarded as ‘‘ investors ’’ (using the term in 
its broadest sense) in building societies. Actually, many 
depositors are also shareholders, and individual investors 
may have accounts in more than one society. Moreover, 
some societies, in their returns, give the number of accounts, 
which may involve some duplication of individual members. 
It is evident, however, that the building society, movement 
to-day may rightly claim to have a clientéle comparable in 
numbers, as in social significance, with such agencies as the 
National Savings Movement and the Post Office and Trustee 


Savings Banks. , 
Further analysis suggests that, in fact, the movement is 
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liability and perpetual corporate succession to building 
society organisation. Recognition was given both to ter- 
minating and permanent societies, but the subsequent 
development of the latter has altogether outstripped that of 
the former, whose total assets to-day represent less than 
I per cent. of those of the entire movement. 

From 1890 onwards, comprehensive building society 
statistics have been compiled officially by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. Between that year and 
the last pre-war year, 1913, the number of societies had 
decreased from 2,795 to 1,550. The decline, however, was 
a reflection merely of the movement’s closer organisation, 
on the disappearance of many terminating societies. 
Financially, the movement, during this period, made per- 
ceptible though undramatic progress. The total assets of 
all societies were £55 millions in 1895 and {65 millions in 
1913. Outstanding mortgages showed a net rise, during 
the same years, from {£44 millions to nearly {61 millions. 
New mortgage business was steady rather than progressive. 
In 1901, when the figures of new advances were first com- 
piled, the year’s total was £8,900,000. In 1913 it was 
{9,100,000. The number of members suffered a small net 
decline from 631,000 in 1895 to 617,000 in 1913. 

During these years the movement’s activity attained 
several minor peaks and suffered two unfortunate and 
undeserved, setbacks. The Liberator Building Society 
failed in 1892 and the Birkbeck Building Society in 1911. 
Neither reflected the slightest discredit on the building 
society movement proper. The Liberator had abandoned 
legitimate building society business long before its failure. 
The Birkbeck had never been a building society except in 
name, and at the time of its failure its mortgage assets were 
under three-quarters of a million out of total assets of {12 
millions. The effect of public misunderstanding, however, 
was damaging. Between 1891 and 1893 the number of 
building society members declined from 639,000 to 588,000, 
and the movement’s total assets dropped from nearly {51 
millions to under {44 millions. The strain imposed by the 
Birkbeck failure was even more severe, for between the 
end of 1910 and of 1911 the movement’s total assets, which 
had reached a then “‘ record ’’ figure of £76} millions, fell 


by 23} £58 Baas 
y 23g per cent. to £583 millions. The Liber 

was, indirectly, of positive value to the woven — 
resulted in the passing of the Building Societies Act of ty 
which conferred on the Registrar wide regulatory 1894, 
including prescription of the form of building yrs ~ 
accounts and the right to call for specified and detailed in 
formation regarding mortgage assets. The Act went fa : 
to reassure public opinion, and the years from 1 % 
onwards were years of steady development until 1 10 
Before the movement, however, had time to resume its 
me geE a after the Birkbeck failure, the on. 

reak of the Great War completel i i 
a7 wang pletely changed the immediate 

The post-war development of the movement will be dis- 
cussed in detail in succeeding chapters. A tribute may be 
paid to the constructive part played, through the critical 
years of the movement's history, by the National Associa- 
tion. This representative body was the direct successor of 
the Protection Association to which reference has already 
been made. Its constitution, membership and policy are 
discussed in a subsequent section of this Survey’ (see 
page 23). Though it is essentially a ‘‘ protective ”’ body, 
it has interpreted its responsibilities in a liberal and positive 
sense. Both the Acts of 1874 and 1894 were facilitated by 
the existence of an articulate and forward-looking repre- 
sentative institution. To-day the National Association 
provides what is, in effect, a ‘‘ Cabinet ’’ on broad prin- 
ciples of contemporary policy and practice, through the 
regular meetings of its Council. It also provides a ‘‘ Par- 
liament,’’ through its annual meetings of representatives, 
which serve to crystallise opinion and foster a corporate 
spirit. 

To complete the picture, reference must be made to the 
movement’s official organ, the Building Societies Gazette, 
an old-established monthly journal whose pages, produced 
with an attractive modern format, provide a forum for 
“* public opinion ’’ in the movement. Its present editor is 
a co-opted member of the Council of the National Associa- 
tion. The Gazette is responsible, also, for the publication 
of the movement’s convenient and compendious work of 
reference, the Building Societies Year Book. 





POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


In the preceding section we have briefly traced the history 
of the building society movement from its earliest days. 
We shall now analyse the effect of post-war conditions on 
its development. Changes since the war, indeed, have 
been so far-reaching as to deserve the term “ revolu- 
tionary.’’ The movement has not so much grown as been 
transformed. Before the war it experienced a normal 
succession of upward and downward movements, and met 
a steady public demand for its services. The proportion 
of the total national resources which came within its 
control, however, was not large, and its development was, 
for the most part, localised. The tradition of ‘‘ com- 
mercial ’’ management, active publicity and keen competi- 
tion was scarcely existent. The movement, as a whole, 
was steady rather than progressive. In the decade 1904-1913 
the total resources of the building societies of the country 
showed no upward tendency—thanks, in part, to the Birk- 
beck failure, they were, in fact, slightly reduced, from 
£66,953,622 to £65,387,147. 


The pre-war antecedents of the movement have left their 
mark on its organisation under the greatly changed condi- 
tions of to-day. Although the movement’s total resources 
at the present time may be put at nearly {600 millions, 
against the {65.4 millions of 1913, the small society has 
not been forced out of existence. In 1934 there were still 
1,007 societies on the register, and their number had fallen 
by only 85 during the preceding decade. The growth of 
the great societies, working on nation-wide lines, has 
thrown the initiative in new developments into the hands 
of a minority of the total societies, by number; but while 
the latter may have a clear idea of the policy they would 
desire the movement to follow at any given time, the co- 
existence of large numbers of medium-sized and small 
societies acts as a constant brake on any tendency to 





uniformity of practice. Within the same movement are 
institutions with resources running into eight—and in one 
case nine—figures, whose organisation and scope are 
nation-wide, and, at the other extreme, societies whose 
resources have never reached {10,000. It is as if the 
creation of the big five banks had been accompanied by 
the survival of a host of small local institutions, and many 
intermediate ‘‘ district ’’ banks. The whole movement, 
finally, has a legal status of a ‘‘ friendly society ’’ type. 
Building societies are governed, not by Company Law, 
but by statutes which make them analogous rather to the 
co-operative societies. In particular, their ‘‘ capital ’’ is 
withdrawable, usually at relatively short notice. : 

Though the development of the movement, on its 
modern scale, may not have been seriously embarrassed 
by these anachronisms, it may be well to recognise their 
existence. That they have not, so far, imposed any sub- 
stantial check on the movement’s ability to expand, 1's 
evident from a consideration of the annual returns since 
the war. The growth of the total assets of the movement 
is shown in the following table: — 


End of Total Assets of Increase during 


Calendar Year all Societies Year | 
(Million {’s) (Million £’s) 
ER 65-4 1:2 
|| SRE ee 87-1 9-8 
«Seay 144-9 20-2 
ciel 169-2 24-3 
ec 193-9 24-7 
REST 223-3 29-4 
OOO bie cidciciss 268-5 45-2 
RI 312-7 44-2 
jt 371-2 58:5 
i 419-2 48-0 
Re 469-3 50:1 
RNIN 501-1 31-8 
———_ kaeeatcatani ee 555-0 53-9 
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With these figures we may compare those of total mort- 
gages outstanding at the end of each year: — 


Balance due on 
Mortgages Increase during 
Calendar Year at end of Year Year 
(Million {’s) (Million {’s) 
TDS ....ccccseceees 61-6 1-3 
1920 ..ececeeeeseees 68-8 10-9 
i aiscictuasanabinss 119-7 20.9 
SE cssseesteaiilen 145-9 28.2 
BOBO ccccewncicsedec 171-2 25-3 
BOP a ccvtndesienccs 197-7 26-5 
BED » coccuvbanssvecs 227-5 29-8 
1929 ..ccccccccccces 268-1 40-6 
BED ceneccesccesacs 316-3 48-2 
BOGE cccccccccvsvess 360-2 43-9 
IGBB  ncccccccceveses 388-4 28-2 
1933 ....seerecseees 423-5 35-1 
19B4  ..ccccccccseoee 475-7 52-2 


The movements in the two sets of figures since 1924 
are shown in the chart opposite. Clearly, there is no 
comparison between the movement’s size and scope in 
pre-war and in post-war years. Up to 1913, in something 
like 130 years, the movement had accumulated outstanding 
total assets of over {653 millions. The amount of new 
house purchase financed by the movement since its in- 
ception was, of course, many times that figure, for the 
financial business of these societies is, normally, of a 
“revolving ’’ character. Since the war, however, the 
total assets of all societies have increased, during a 
decade and a half, from {£87 millions (in 1920) to £555 
millions (in 1934), and the balance due to the societies on 
mortgages has risen from approximately {69 millions to 
£476 millions. There have been years, like 1930 and 1934, 
when the total net increase in the outstanding assets of 
the movement has been within hailing distance of the 
entire accumulated resources of the pre-war period. In 
the fourteen years between 1920 and 1934, total assets 
increased by 537 per cent., and total outstanding mort- 
gages by nearly 600 per cent. 

This is Progress—with a capital P—which has tended to 
gather headway in the later years of the period. The 
increase in total assets in the last complete pre-war year 
was {1} millions. In the four years between the end of 
1920 and the end of 1924, the average annual increase was 
about {143 millions. In the next three years the average 
annual increase was {26 millions. In 1928-29, immediately 
before the onset of national economic depression, the annual 
rate of increase rose to nearly £45 millions. This progressive 
tendency was quite unchecked by the depression. In 
1930-32 the annual ‘‘ increase’’ figure averaged {52 
millions, and, after a temporary lapse to approximately 
£32 millions in 1933, it reached nearly £54 millions in 1934. 

A similar movement has been typical of the mortgage 
total, though, as the accompanying chart shows, the two 
curves have not run exactly in parallel. In the earlier 
post-war years the annual increases in the mortgage 
balance coincided more or less with those of total assets. 
Since 1928, however, there has been a tendency, on the 
whole, for assets to increase somewhat faster, absolutely, 
than total mortgages. In 1928, for example, assets in- 
creased by {£45 millions and mortgages by under {30 
millions. In 1930, again, the net increase in mortgages 
was {10 millions less than the net growth in total assets, 
and in 1932 it was nearly {22 millions less. On the other 
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hand, in 1929, 1931, 1933 and 1934 the two sets of figures 
showed much the same absolute increase. 

The net result was that, between 1924 and 1934, total 
assets increased by {410 millions and total outstanding 
mortgages by £356 millions. In 1924 some 83 per cent. of 
the movement's total assets were represented by amounts 
due on mortgage. In 1934, despite the smaller absolute 
increase in outstanding mortgages, their proportion of total 
assets was 854 per cent. The inference is that the societies, 
as a whole (there are, of course, wide variations in practice 
between one society and another), have endeavoured to 
maintain a fairly constant percentage of their total funds 
in cash, gilt-edged securities, etc., and that this ‘‘ liquidity 
ratio ’’ has been in the neighbourhood of 15 per cent. The 
absolute increase in outstanding mortgages has been less 
than in total assets, but the relative proportions between the 
two have been fairly steady throughout the period of rapid 
expansion. 

It is evident that the building society movement now 
ranks among the largest—or, more correctly, is itself the 
largest—of the institutions which cater mainly for the small 
investor. Its total assets of £555 millions, at the end of 
1934, compared with a total of £355 millions in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, £393 millions in National Savings 
Certificates, and {96 millions in the Trustee Savings 
Banks. According to the figures given in a recent survey 
(included with the Economist of March 7, 1936) the total 
outstanding value of certificates issued by the fixed trusts 
was only {21 millions at the end of 1934 and is not greatly 
in excess of {50 millions to-day. The building society 
movement, in its origin, probably antedates the Trustee 
Savings Banks by at least 40 years, the Post Office Savings 
Bank by about 70 years, the National Savings movement 
by about 130 years, and the fixed trust movement by a 
century and a half. During the period of its greatest 
growth, however, which has been comprised within the 
last 15 years, its progress has been more rapid than that of 
any other of the ‘‘ small savings ’’ agencies. 





BORROWERS AND INVESTORS 


UNFORTUNATELY, official summaries of the number of share- 
holders, depositors and borrowers were not compiled before 
1928. The subsequent figures are set out in the table which 
follows : — 

INVESTORS AND BORROWERS 


End of No. of No. of 
Calendar Societies Share No. of No. of 
Year on Register Investors Depositors Borrowers 

1928 .......... 1,035 1,130,066 356,549 553,884 
1929 .......... 1,026 1,265,329 393,829 628,933 
1930 .......... 1,026 1,449,432 428,343 720,443 
 eaillaae 1,013 1,577,905 465,173 802,534 
1982 .......... 1,014 1,692,167 545,648 868,794 
1933 .......... 1,013 1,747,980 631,371 948,523 
1934 oo. 1,007 1,856,491 694,042 1,066,327 


If all the share investors and depositors were separate 


individuals, about 8 per cent. of the total present-day popu- 
lation of Great Britain, or 11} per cent. of the adult popula- 
tion, could be regarded as ‘‘ investors ’* (using the term in 
its broadest sense) in building societies. Actually, many 
depositors are also shareholders, and individual investors 
may have accounts in more than one society. Moreover, 
some societies, in their returns, give the number of accounts, 
which may involve some duplication of individual members. 
It is evident, however, that the building society movement 
to-day may rightly claim to have a clientéle comparable in 
numbers, as in social significance, with such agencies as the 
National Savings Movement and the Post Office and Trustee 


Savings Banks. 
Further analysis suggests that, in fact, the movement is 
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itself best regarded, on the investment side, as being largely 
of the character of a ‘‘ savings ’’ organisation. The exact 
dimensions of the average building society shareholder’s or 
depositor’s balance is difficult to determine, for the official 
summaries include ‘‘ other creditors ’’ with total liabilities 
to depositors, and it is debatable whether ‘‘ profit and 
reserve,’’ which are shown separately in the returns, should 
not, for purposes of calculation, be regarded as the joint 
property of building society members. If (a) “ other 
creditors,’’ whose amounts are usually small in relation to 
the total building society figures, are lumped together with 
the total standing to the credit of depositors; and (b) profit 
and reserve are regarded as belonging to shareholders, an 
approximate idea of the size of average investment 
balances, and of changes in the average during recent 
years, may be obtained from the following table : — 


AVERAGE DEPOSITS AND SHAREHOLDINGS 
Liabilities 


to Liabilities Average 

End of Depositors to Profit Average  Share- 

Calendar andother  Share- and Depositor’s holder's 

Year Creditors holders Reserve Balance’ Balance 

(Mill. f’s) (Mill. ¢’s) (Mill. £’s) £ é 

0028 ....... 41-4 213-2 13-8 115-9 200-9 
$020 ....... 46-8 250-2 15-7 118-8 210-2 
1990 ....... 50-8 302-8 17-6 118-6 221-1 
_ a 57-3 341-8 20-1 123-3 229 -3 
1932 . 66-8 380-9 21-7 122-3 237-9 
81-5 395-5 24-1 129-2 240-0 
1934 ....... 104-0 423-8 27-2 149-9 242-9 


On the assumptions made in the table, the average share- 
holder’s balance increased by £42 (20.9 per cent.) and 
the average depositor’s balance by {34.0 (29.4 per cent.) 
during the period under review. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that during the greater part of the period the average 
shareholding increased much faster than the average 
deposit. It is a fair inference that, during these years, 
investors were attracted by the relatively high rates of 
interest obtainable on building society shares. From 
approximately the end of 1932 onwards, however, many 
building societies, in a period of low general interest rates, 
have been limiting the amount of new shares which they 
were prepared to receive. The result has been the diversion 
of a considerable part of the stream of new investment into 
deposits rather than shares. Between the end of 1932 and 
of 1934, the “‘ average ’’’ share investment increased by 
only £5.0, while the average deposit rose by {27.6. It 
follows that the average rate of interest paid by the 
societies, on the whole corpus of funds obtained from the 
public, has been reduced to a somewhat greater extent than 
the published revisions of interest rates would suggest; since 
deposits, in return for their priority of status, are paid on a 
lower interest scale than shares. 

The number of building society borrowers has always 
been less than the number of investors. This is certainly 
true, even after allowing for all ‘‘ overlapping ’’’ by way 
of duplication of individual deposit and share accounts and 
of individual accounts with different societies. As between 
individual borrowing accounts there is little overlapping. 
The same individual rarely runs separate borrowing 
accounts with the same society or borrows from more than 
one society. A significant number of borrowers, however, 
are also investors with their societies. Taking all the 
figures in the aggregate, however, the returns given in an 
earlier table show that the total number of borrowing 
accounts was 37.2 per cent. of the total of investment 
accounts (depositors and shareholders combined) in 1928 
and 41.8 per cent. in 1934. 

Similarly, the average individual amount borrowed has 
always been considerably larger than the average standing 
to the credit of the individual investor. The relationship 
between the two is indicated in the following table: — 

MORTGAGE BALANCES 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Average Investment 


(Shares 
Balance Average and Deposits Proportion 
End of due on per Combined) of 
Year Mortgages Borrower  perlInvestor (4) to (3) 

(Million £’s) £ % 
1928 ......... 227-5 410-7 180-5 43-9 
8929 ......... « 268-1 426-3 188-5 44-2 
1930 ......... 316-3 439-3 197-7 45-0 
np 360-2 448-5 205-2 45-7 
a 388-4 446-9 209-7 46-9 
ee 423-5 446-3 210-8 47-2 
BPRS 21.002... 475-7 446-2 217-6 48-8 





We may next consider the changes wrought i in- 
ternal structure of the building society sohanihike ite 
rapid development in recent years. How far, for example 
have its greatly increased resources been obtained by draw. 
ing in new investors, and how far by an expansion in the 
amount standing to the credit of the individual investor? 
Conversely, how far has the movement extended the area 
covered by its operations as a lender, and how far has the 
size of individual mortgages tended to grow? First of all 
we may examine its recent actual rate of expansion. As a 
basis of measurement, it will be convenient to take the 
results for the year 1929, the last year before the depres- 
sion which profoundly affected so many branches of the 
national economic life. This datum year, incidentally, lies 
almost half-way through the decade 1925-34. If certain 
significant aggregates of the building society movement 
be ex-expressed on the basis 1929 = 100, the following 
results emerge : — 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 


(1929 = 100 throughout) 
Liabilities 


to Share- Liabilities 
holders to 
(including Depositors Balance 
Total Profit and and other due on Other 
Assets Reserve) Creditors Mortgages Assets 
a 54-1 51-4 69-1 54-4 52°3 
a 62-0 59-5 76-3 63-9 50-8 
ne aseide 71-3 69-5 82-4 73°8 57-4 
1928 ...... 85-7 85-4 838-4 84-9 91-8 
ED ctigabe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ae 118-6 120-5 108-4 118-0 123-0 
_ . ageeet 133-9 136-0 122-5 134-4 132-3 
ee 149-9 151-3 142-7 144-8 181-5 
ere 160-1 157-7 174-2 158-0 173-9 
1OS4 ....... 177-3 169-5 222-2 177-5 177-9 


The figures confirm the view, expressed earlier, that the 
movement has maintained a steady relationship between 
mortgages and other (mainly ‘‘ liquid ’’) assets. The rate 
of growth of these items has not been identical from year 
to year, but, broadly, it is true to say that mortgage 
balances and other assets both approximately doubled 
between 1925 and 1929, and increased by a further 77 per 
cent. (of the 1929 figure) between 1929 and 1934. The 
table, further, confirms the view expressed above that, 
up to 1932, liabilities to shareholders tended to increase 
more rapidly than liabilities to depositors, but that since 
1932 the tendency has been reversed. Altogether, since 
1929, total liabilities to shareholders (including profit and 
reserve) have increased by nearly 70 per cent. and liabili- 
ties to depositors and other creditors by 122 per cent. 

The figures are eloquent of the scale on which the move- 
ment’s activities have grown in recent years. How far has 
this epoch-making development been extensive and how 
far intensive? The next table throws light on this question. 


NUMBER OF INVESTORS, ETC.; AVERAGE INVESTMENT AND 
AVERAGE MORTGAGE 


(1929 = 100) 
Average Average 
Share- Deposit 


holding (includ- Average 


(includ- ing Mort- 

No. of ing amounts gage 

Share No.of No.of Profit due to out- 
In- De- Bor- and Re- other stand- 

vestors positors rowers serve) creditors) ing 

ae 89-3 90-6 88-1 95-8 97-8 96-4 

ES 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Se 114-6 108-6 114-5 105-3 99-9 103-1 
eee 124-8 118-0 127-6 109-1 103-8 105-3 
RE 133-8 138-6 138-1 113-2 103-0 104-9 
SO siciaxts 138-2 160-2 150-8 114-2 108-8 104°7 
Ee 146-8 176-2 169-5 115:7 126-2 104:7 


The table shows, first, that, up to 1931, the number of 
share investors tended to increase rather more rapidly than 
the number of depositors, but that subsequently the latter 
has shown much the more considerable rate of growth. 
Secondly, the increased funds at the movement's disposal 
have been obtained mainly by drawing in new — inves 
tors.’’ The balances standing to the credit of individual 
investors have increased concurrently, but at a much lower 
rate. Thus, between 1929 and 1934, while the average 
shareholding (including profit and reserve) incre J 
15.7 per cent., the number of share investors increased by 
46.8 per cent.; and while the average deposit (including 
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amounts due to other creditors) rose by 26.2 per cent., the 
number of depositors increased by 76.2 per cent. Thirdly, 
on the ‘‘ lending ’’ side, the increased activity of the move- 
ment has been due almost entirely to the demand for the 
societies’ services from an increased number of mortgagors. 


Between 1929 and 1934 the amount of the av out- 
standing mortgage increased by only 4.7 per cent., but the 
number of borrowers rose by 69.5 per cent. The figures 
suggest, in short, that the recent development of the move- 
ment has been ‘‘ extensive.”’ 





SOCIETIES AND 


Tue phenomenal growth of the building society move- 
ment since the war has been accompanied by the develop- 
ment of competitive business methods on ‘‘ commercial ”’ 
lines. Although the legal status of the movement has not 
changed, its traditions and organisation have moved per- 
ceptibly away from those of “* friendly society ’’ days. The 
pace is set in the movement, to-day, not by localised 
bodies formed for mutual self-help in a given direction, 
but by powerful units whose organisation is analogous to 
that of the commercial corporation. Their affairs are 
directed by whole-time officials, assisted by large staffs. 
Though their head offices, not infrequently, may be located 
outside the Metropolis, their branches and agencies cover 
urban and other areas in many different parts of the country. 
In short, the development of a system of ‘* branch-banking’”’ 
has been paralleled by that of “‘ branch-building society ’’ 
development. At the same time, many societies of 
moderate size continue to function, with credit and success, 
in many towns and the rural areas surrounding them; and 
a considerable number of societies with relatively small 
resources, and a sharply defined area of operations, attest 
the survival of the movement’s original aims and 
organisation. 

There is a certain element of change within the move- 
ment by way of the entry, each year, of new societies and 
the closing down of others. Broadly, however, the move- 
ment, at present, has both a low birth-rate and a low rate 
of mortality. During the year 1933, for example, only 
2I societies were removed from the Register, out of a total 
of 1,014 in existence at the beginning of the year. Of 
these, five united with or transferred their managements to 
other societies. During the same year 15 societies were 
incorporated. Neither figure covers as much as 2 per cent. 
of the total number of societies in the movement. As all 
the ‘‘ births and deaths ”’ affected societies of relatively 
small size, the proportion of the movement’s total resources 
affected by entrances and exits can be regarded as almost 
negligible. 

Of far greater interest are changes within the framework 
of the existing societies. Building societies are divided into 
two classes: ‘‘ permanent ’’ and “‘ terminating.’” The 
latter are now relatively unimportant in relation to the 
work of the whole movement. At the end of 1934 some 
150 of these ‘‘ terminating ’’ societies, out of 1,007 build- 
ing societies in Great Britain, had total assets of {1,919,196, 
representing no more than 0.3 per cent. of the {555,028,811 
of the entire movement. An analysis of the 1933 figures 
shows that of the ‘‘ permanent ”’ societies, the largest 
—the Halifax Building Society—had total assets exceeding 
{924 millions. The second largest—the Abbey Road Build- 
ing Society—had assets of nearly £42 millions. The assets 
of 9 other societies exceeded {10 millions each. Those of 
32 other societies ranged between {2 millions and {10 mil- 
lions, while 22 other societies had assets of {1 million to 
{2 millions. These figures account for a total of 
£411,123,853 under the ‘‘larger’’ societies, ‘leaving 
£89,945,741 to cover the ‘‘ medium ”’ and “‘ small ’’ socie- 
ties. The latter group, it will be seen, still accounted for 
03.6 per cent. of the whole, by number. The latest available 
data regarding assets are given in the table on page 14. 

How are the assets of the movement divided between 
Societies of varying size? To what extent have the relative 
Proportions attributable to different groups changed in 
Tecent years? The following figures afford the material for 
an answer to these questions. They are based on the Regis- 

S figures for three different years—namely, 1924, when 
the increase in building society activity was beginning to 
gather headway; 1929, the last year before the recent econo- 


THEIR ASSETS 


mic depression; and 1933, the latest year for which, as yet, 
comprehensive and detailed records are available. We have 
added, however, a preliminary estimate of our own for 
1934, based on the figures for 110 societies which form the 
subject of a special analysis in a later section of this survey. 





Number of Societies whose in- 
dividual assets are 1924 1929 1933 1934 

£50 millions or over ................. see 1 1 1 
£25 = ,,_~=—s tounder {50 millions... oad 1 3 
ae > GB 0 1 4 9 7 
£2 - a: aaa 13 19 32 36 
£1 million » re 16 21 22 23 
Under £1 million ..................... 1,082 788 789 787 
Total permanent societies ......... t 833 854 857 

», terminating societies......... t 193 159 150 
EE MNENEET Secctvccecnnteteiaaasies 1112 1,026 1,013 1,007 


+ Terminating societies not separated. 


Our figures for 1934 may be accepted as accurate, since the 
analysis on which they are based includes all the societies 
(70 in nu..:ber) which had assets of {1,000,000 or more on 
December 31, 1934; while the figures for the whole move- 
ment (and, consequently, the residual totals for societies 
with assets of under £1,000,000), are based upon the pre- 
liminary official returns of the Registrar. 

It will be seen that the growth of the movement, since 
1924, has brought one society into the highest asset category 
(£50 millions or over) and three into the second group 
(£25 millions to under {50 millions). In 1924, no society 
had assets of as much as {25 millions, and only one society 
had assets exceeding {10 millions. The subsequent amal- 
gamation of the two ‘‘ Halifax ’’ societies is reflected in the 
fact that the largest of present-day societies had total assets, 
at the end of last January, of {108 millions. In the main, 
however, it is to the growth of the movement itself that one 
must attribute the existence, at the end of 1934, of as many 
as eleven societies with individual assets exceeding {10 
millions, and the increase in the number of societies with 
assets exceeding {1,000,000 from thirty in 1924 to seventy 
in 1934. It will be observed, moreover, that a large part 
of this development occurred during a period of national 
depression. Between 1929 and 1933, the societies with assets 
exceeding {1 million increased from 45 to 65. 

The extent to which the large societies dominate the 
movement is strikingly revealed by the next table, which 
should be read in relation with the numerical table above : — 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS BY SIZE OF SOCIETIES 








(Million £’s) 
Total Assets held by Societies 

falling in groups named 1924 1929 1933 1934 

£50 millions Of OVET .......-+-..++-++ bs 59-4 92-6 102-8 
£25 ,,  tounder £50 millions __... bes 41-9 98-0 
£10 a _— 16-6 53:9 144-4 106-7 
£2 si » £10 50-3 91-7 102-9 120-7 
£1 million » £8 22-3 32-0 29-3 32-5 
Under £1 million — .......eeeeeeneees 31-7 73-5 88-0 92-4 
Total permanent societies ......... t 310-5 499-1 553-1 
terminating societies......... + 2-2 1-9 1-9 

Total societies ..........ceeeeeeeeerees 120-9 312-7 501-0 555-0 


t Terminating societies not separated. 


Even in 1924, the societies with individual assets of less 
than a million pounds, and the terminating societies, 
together controlled only 26.2 per cent. of the movement's 
total assets. Ten years later, when the total assets had 
increased 4} times, the ‘‘ smaller ’’ societies controlled no 
more than 16.6 per cent. of the total resources. If the distri- 
bution of the movement’s assets among societies of different 
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sizes be shown on a percentage basis, the following results S1zE OF AVERAGE SOCIETY IN EacH Group 


emerge : — 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS BY SIZE OF SOCIETIES 
Total Assets held by Societies 1924 1929 1933 1934 
/ o/ o/ f 




















falling in groups named y Y Yo % 

£50 millions or over................... on 19:1 18-5 18-5 
#25. ,, + tounder/50 millions... - 8-4 17:7 
£10, » —— « 13-7. 17-2 28-8 19-2 
£2 ” £10 oe 41-6 29-3 20-5 21-8 
gl million , £2 . 18:5 10:2 58 5-9 
Under £1 million ...........00s..s000s 26-2 23-5 17-6 16-6 
Total, permanent societies ........ + 99-3 99-6 99-7 

» terminating societies ...... t 0-7 0-4 0-3 
i 100 100 100 100 


¢ Terminating societies not separated. 


In 1924, societies with {10 millions or more of individual 
assets held together some 13.7 per cent. of the total assets. 
By the end of 1934 the proportion held by societies in this 
category had increased to 55.4 percent. The recruits to the 
ranks of the ‘“‘ very large ’’ societies have come from the 
immediately preceding group, in our scale of magnitude. 
This group (£2 millions to under {ro millions) has obtained, 
in its turn, new recruits from the next lower group, but it is 
clear that these incomers ‘‘ at the bottom ’’ have been 


much smaller, on the average, than the societies which have 


passed out ‘‘ at the top.’’ This group held 13 societies in 
1924, with average assets of {3.9 millions, but the average 
for the 36 societies which it embraced in 1934 was only 
£3.3 millions. If the ‘‘ medium-sized ’’ category be ex- 
tended to include all societies with assets of {1 million to 
under {10 millions, its share in total assets in 1924 was 
60.1 per cent. In other words, it was the predominant 
group, so far as asset ownership was concerned. In 1934, 
the proportion of total assets attributable to this ‘‘ medium- 
sized ’’ group had fallen to 27.7 per cent., i.e. to a little 
more than one-fourth of the whole. 

How have these changes affected the size of the average 
society? The table opposite throws direct light on this 
question. 

The smallness of the size of the average building society 
may come as a surprise to many readers. The average ter- 
minating society has no more than {10,000 of assets. The 
average permanent society, despite the existence of many 


(Million £’s) 
Total Assets held by “ Average 








Society in groups named 1924 1929 1933 1934 
£50 millions or OVE ..........+.+0000 eS 59-4 92-6 102-8 
YT to under £50 millions , ~- 41-9 32-7 
£10 ” ” £25 ” 16:6 13-5 16-0 15-2 
£2 ” ” £10 ” 3-9 4°8 3-2 3-3 
£1 million - > wo 1-4 1-5 1:3 1-4 
Under £1 million ............0.sseeee 0-03 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Average, permanent Societies ... t 0-4 0:6 0-8 
Average, terminating Societies ... t 0-01 0-01 0-01 
Average, All Societies ............ 0-1 0-3 0-5 0:5 


+ Terminating Societies not separated. 





societies with resources running into seven and eight—and 
of one society running into nine—figures, has assets of only 
a little over half a million pounds. 

From the tables adduced in this section it is clear that 
the rapid progress of recent years has not merely increased 
the movement’s resources, but has significantly changed its 
centre of gravity. All societies, with very few exceptions, 
have increased their size, but the larger societies have 
secured much the more important share of the new busi- 
ness. It is true that the smaller societies, and those in the 
‘‘ medium-sized ’’ group, have not been squeezed out. 
Many of them, rather, have earned ‘‘ promotion ’’ to 
higher groups, and in individual instances their rate of 
progress may compare favourably even with that of the 
largest societies. The assets of the smallest societies, 
however, are, relatively, so small, and those of the largest 
societies so large, that even an equal percentage growth in 
the two cases must increase the absolute resources of the 
larger societies to a far more considerable extent than those 
of the former. 

Two conclusions, therefore, emerge from the present 
chapter. The first is that the recent phenomenal expansion 
of the movement has sharply accentuated the anomalies 
inherent in its structure, and has widened the gulf separating 
the larger and the medium-sized societies from the smaller 
institutions. The second conclusion is that the influence 
and, consequently, the responsibility of the larger societies, 
as ‘‘ keepers of the purse ’’ and custodians of the move- 
ment’s traditions, has very considerably increased. 





GEOGRAPHICAL 


From what has been said in earlier sections of this Survey, 
it will be clear that the building society movement, as we 
know it to-day, has been evolved from a number of bodies 
who owed their formation, in the first place, to local initia- 
tive. The evolution of the nation-wide building society, 
with its wide ramification of branches, and centrally 
organised policy, was a comparatively late development. 
It has been suggested further, that even to-day the 
majority of existing building societies, by number, are 
still localised institutions. To that extent, the development 
of the organisation of joint stock banking has outstripped 
that of the building societies, for the small country bank 
has practically disappeared in Great Britain. 

Some of the largest of the present day building societies 
had their birth outside London—just as the Midland Bank, 
for example, of the “‘ Big Five ’’ was originally a Birming- 
ham institution. The joint stock banks of England and 
Wales, however, have for the most part (with certain im- 
portant exceptions) established their headquarters in 
London, whereas the head offices of many of the largest 
building societies are still domiciled in the provinces. The 
largest building society of all bears the name of, and has its 
head offices in, a Yorkshire town. The prominent part 
which the West Riding, and the county of Lancaster, have 
played in the history of the movement, indeed, is attested 
by the names and location of many important societies 


- to-day. Since the war, however, there has been a well 


marked tendency for the centre of gravity of building 
society operations—as of many other forms of economic 
activity—to move southwards. There have always been 
sound and enterprising building societies in and about the 
metropolis, but the rise of the London-domiciled societies 





DEVELOPMENT 


to their present position of undoubted importance is almost 
entirely a post-war development. 

Inevitably, the official returns of the movement do 
not afford a complete picture of the geographical distribu- 
tion of building society activity. Individual societies whose 
operations cover a wide area do not publish separate returns 
of their business in different regions. Consequently, the 
entire figures for a great society like the Halifax, which 
holds 18.5 per cent. of the total assets of the entire move- 
ment, are allocated in the returns to the ‘ North of 
England ’’ area; while, conversely, those of the Abbey 
Road Society, which has branches as far afield as Penzance 
and Aberdeen, are all credited to ‘‘ London and the Home 
Counties.’’ Nevertheless, in view of what is known of the 
broad trend of the movement’s geographical development 
in recent years, it is possible to draw important conclusions 
from the data given in the returns. It is fairly safe to 
assume, throughout, that the post-war figures somewhat 
understate the relative proportions of actual business in the 
south. With this proviso in mind, we may consider the 
following figures : — 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION OF ToTAL ASSETS 
(1913 and 1925, permanent and terminating; 1929 and 1934, 
permanent societies only) 
(Million {£’s) 





1913 1925 1929 1934 

North of England ............... 29-0 92-1 155-8 255-9 
Serre aE, 9-3 26-3 42:5 69-4 
London and Home Counties ... 17-7 34-2 87:2 182°1 
Southern and Western England 4-9 9-7 15-4 29-2 
Rest of England and Wales... 2-6 4:8 6:9 10:3 
inlet 1:9 21 28 62 
——* 

Total—Great Britain ......... 65-4¢ 169-2¢ 310-5 553°! 


t Including terminating societies. 
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(CHE National Building Society, founded 87 years ago, 
one of the pioneers of the great Building Society Movement, 


has throughout its existence maintained a steady record 


to the Nation by providing a simple and convenient way 
to house ownership and by offering a sound investment for 
capital. “The National” continues to go forward always 
with the same steady purpose —Security for Investors, 


Service for House Purchasers. 


NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Founded 1849 





Assets exceed £28,000,000. Reserves £1,290,000. 
NATIONAL HOUSE, 12-18 MOORGATE, LONDON, €.C.2. Metropolitan 8410 


GENERAL MANAGER: R. BRUCE WYCHERLEY, M.C., F.C.1I.S. 


of unbroken progress. It has contributed enduring benefits | 
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The inclusion of terminating societies in the figures for 
1913 and 1925 does not markedly affect conclusions drawn 
therefrom. As we have already shown, the total assets of 
all the terminating societies to-day are under {2 millions. 
Taking the figures as they stand, it will be seen that the 
rise of the ‘‘ London and Home Counties ”’ societies is one 
of the most striking features of the post-war history of the 
movement. It isa phenomenon, moreover, which has been 
largely confined to the last decade. Between 1913 and 1925, 
the net progress of the ‘‘ London ’’ societies, as measured 
by the increase in their total assets, was, in fact, slower 
than that of most other areas. The assets of the ‘‘ London ”’ 
societies at the end of 1925 were 1.9 times the 1913 figure 
for the same area. The corresponding figures for the 
‘‘ North of England ’’ societies had increased 3.2 times, 
those of the ‘‘ Midlands ’’ societies 2.8 times, and those 
of all societies in Great Britain 2.6 times. 

In the last ten years, however, the severity of depression 
in many northern industrial areas, the rapid development 
of housing estates in the more prosperous Greater London 
area, and the tendency of certain of the larger ‘* London ”’ 
societies to go well afield in extending their operations—all 
these conditions are reflected in a remarkable rise in the 
importance, both in finance and prestige, of the London- 
domiciled institutions. Actually, between the end of 1925 
and of 1934, the total assets of the ‘‘ London and Home 
Counties ’’ societies increased 5.3 times, while those of 
societies domiciled in the North of England increased 2.8 
times, and those of all societies in Great Britain 3.3 times. 
In fact, during the later years of the decade, the tendency 
of the ‘‘ London ’’ and the southern societies generally to 
outstrip those of the ‘‘ North of England ’’ was arrested, 

‘and even reversed, as we show in a subsequent section 
dealing with the geographical distribution of new advances 
(see page 11). The general results of the last decade, 
however, taken as a whole, have impressive significance, 
as a corollary of the much-discussed ‘‘ southward trend ”’ 
of British economic activity. 

The following tables show (a) the percentage increase of 
building society assets in different areas since 1913; and 
(b) the proportionate share of each area in total assets. In 
both cases the figures cover the same years as in the pre- 
ceding table :— 

(A) PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN DIFFERENT AREAS 
(1913 = 100) 
1913+ 1925+ 1929 1934 


North of England ............... 100 318 537 882 
SS eee iicsenkk’ 100 283 457 746 
London and Home Counties ... 100 193 493 1,029 
Southern and Western England 100 198 314 596 
Rest of England and Wales...... 100 185 265 396 
Le ae ere 100 111 147 326 

Total—Great Britain ......... 100+ 259+ 475 846 


+ Includes terminating societies. 


(B) PrERcrNTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREAS IN Fach YEAR 


1913¢ 1925+ 1929 1934 
o o o/ 





North of England _............ 44-3 54-5 50-1 46-3 
OS errr 14-2 15-6 13-7 12-5 
London and Home Counties 27:1 20-2 28-1 32-9 
Southern and Western 

en 7°5 5-7 5-0 5-3 
Rest of England and Wales 4-0 2-8 2-2 1-9 
OS eee: ee ae 2-9 1-2 0-9 1-1 

Total—Great Britain......... 100+ 100+ if 100 


t+ Includes terminating societies. 


Broadly, while the total assets of the entire movement, 
at the end of 1934, were 8.5 times as large as in the last pre- 
war year, those of the ‘‘ North of England ’’ were 8.8 
times and those of the ‘‘ London ’’ societies 10.3 times as 
large. Societies in other areas, taken as a whole, showed 
less than the average rate of growth. If the comparison be 
limited, however, to the period from 1925 to 1934, a some- 
what different picture is presented. Let the figure 100 





represent the assets of societies in each area at t 

1925. Then the pmperne figures for 19 a Ro 
all societies in Great Britain, 532 for the oe and 
Home Counties ’’ societies, 301 for the ‘‘ Southern and 
Western England ’’ societies, 278 for the ‘‘ North of 
England ’’ institutions, and 264 for societies domiciled in 
the “‘ Midlands.’’ The ‘‘ London ’’ societies, which in 
1925 held only one-fifth of the total assets of the movement 
held nearly one-third at the end of 1934. The percentage 
of the ‘‘ North of England ’’ societies, during the same 
period, declined from 54.5 to 46.3. Table (B) shows 
somewhat strikingly, the unequal distribution of building 
society assets—or, perhaps more correctly, of head offices 
—over the length and breadth of the country. The next 
table, showing the number of societies registered in the 
different areas, confirms this impression : — 

NUMBER OF SOCIETIES IN EAacH AREA 
(Permanent societies) 


1913* 1925* 1929 1934 


North of England ............... 469 329 284 283 
TE ci cnsbutiettcinissecseanss« 213 165 142 144 
London and Home Counties 421 302 183 218 
Southern and Western 

SD ccledinesbecssssesseneess 205 136 95 99 
Rest of England and Wales 134 87 66 66 
ce Eo ran 110 82 50 47 

Total—Great Britain ...... 1,552 1,101 820 857 


* Includes terminating societies. 

The tables given throughout this section are, possibly, a 
better guide to the geographical origin of the more impor- 
tant societies than to their present territorial scope. It is 
not without significance, however, that societies whose head 
offices are in the industrial North, in the Midlands and 
around the Metropolis, hold between them more than nine- 
tenths of the present-day assets of the movement, while 
societies located in the rest of the country, and in Wales 
and in Scotland, together mustered, in 1934, only 8.3 per 
cent. of the total assets. In fact, the societies domiciled in 
the ‘‘ active ’’ areas are not only more numerous, but, on 
the average, more ‘‘ wealthy ’’ than those in the rest of 
the country : — 

AVERAGE ASSETS PER SOCIETY, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 
(Permanent societies) 


(£000) 
1913* 1925* 1929 1934 
£ f £ £ 

North of England ............... 61-8 279-9 548:6 904-2 
ag pe 43-7 159-4 299-3 481-9 
London and Home Counties 42-0 113-2 476°5 835-3 

Southern and Western 
EN OR ere ne 23-9 71-3 162-1 294-9 
Rest of England and Wales ... 19-4 55-2 104-5 -156+1 
LO EER ene Serres 17-3 25-6 56-0 1382-0 
Total—Great Britain ...... 42-) 153-7 378-7 645-4 


* Includes terminating societies. 

The ‘‘ average assets ’’ figures are affected by the inclu- 
sion of the largest society in the ‘‘ North of England ”’ 
returns, and of the second largest society in the ‘‘ London ”’ 
totals. The variations in average size are, nevertheless, 
striking. It will be perceived, further, that the average 
assets of the ‘‘ London ”’ societies, which were well below 
the average for the whole of Great Britain ten years ago, 
now significantly exceed it. The ‘‘ North of England ’ 
societies, however, have retained their historical pre- 
eminence, despite the challenge from the South. 

Both areas appear to have secured their advance, in part, 
by extending their business into other areas, and all 
‘“ geographical ’’ conclusions must needs be qualified by 
the caveat regarding ‘‘ overlapping ’’ entered at the begin- 
ning of this section. So far, however, as the inspiration for 
a forward policy in management may be regarded as 
originating from the head office of a society concerned, 
the figures suggest that a significant part of the dnving 
force behind the development of the last few years has 
come from the North of England and from the London 
area. 
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NEW MORTGAGES 


ALTHOUGH figures of total assets and total outstanding 
mortgages are the most convenient indices for measuring 
the progress of the building society movement as a whole. 
over periods of years, they do not afford a satisfactory 
measuring-rod of the movement’s aggregate contribution 
to activity in the building trade. They are net figures 
arrived at after allowing for withdrawals, as well as for new 
investments in shares and deposits and after taking account 
of repayments on old mortgages, as well as of advances 
made on new mortgages. The part played by the building 
societies in financing house purchase can most readily be 
appreciated by consideration of the gross amounts 
advanced on mortgage each year. 

The following table sets out the total sums thus 
advanced, in 1913, and in every year of the decade 
1925-34:— 


NEW MortTGAGE ADVANCES 











(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
as 4 Sonam > Balance 
vanced on : ue on Mortgages Column (4 
Year Mortgage 1929 = 100 (end of each year | as pnt 
each Year " as compared withend | of column (2) 
of preceding year) 
£ £ 

aD  éenvisvanawees 9,131,017 12:2 648,808 7-1 
ae 49,822,473 66-7 26,112,193 52-4 
— — arr 52,150,941 69-8 25,363,696 48-6 
Jee 55,886,903 74-7 26,527,335 47°5 
errr 58,664,684 78°5 29,784,682 50-8 
BOE ..cccccsccosess 74,718,748 100 40,608,624 54-4 
seer 88,767,426 118-8 48,172,103 54°3 
are - 90,253,133 120-8 43,863,300 48-7 
ED scaseshoateuuie 82,142,116 109-9 28,200,676 34-3 
eer 103,195,663 | 138-1 35,134,492 34-1 
ee 124,214,655 | 166-3 52,181,256 42-0 














The figures deserve close inspection, since they reveal a 
number of features which have not yet received wide dis- 
cussion. The annual rate of increase in new advances on 
mortgage is a remarkable testimony to the recent growth of 
the demand for facilities for house purchase and to the 
societies’ ability to satisfy it. The amount advanced in 
1929 was more than eight times as great as in I913 and 
one and a half times as great as in 1925. Throughout the 
subsequent depression the annual figures continued to in- 
crease—the year 1932 alone excepted—and with the coming 
of industrial recovery in 1933-34 the pace was greatly 
expedited. The total of new advances made in 1934 was 
13.6 times the figure of 1913, 2.5 times that of 1925 and 
1.7 times that of 1929. 

In the ten years 1925-34 the societies advanced, in all, 
the stupendous sum of {779,816,742 for the purchase of 
properties. The part they played in the house-building 
activity of the country can be fairly closely measured. 
Between 1919 and September 30, 1934, some 2,484,848 
houses were built in England and Wales, of which some 
776,174 were erected by local authorities. It has been esti- 
mated by Sir Harold Bellman that, of the remaining 
1,708,674 houses, some 1,300,000 were erected or purchased 
with the help of building society finance. 
_What types of house were mainly financed by the socie- 
ties? In the work cited at the beginning of this Survey, 
Sir Harold adopts the classification of the Marley Com- 
mittee on the Rent Restriction Acts. The Ministry of 
Health’s figures of post-war houses erected in England and 
Wales to September, 1932, showed that some 21.5 per 
cent., by number, were Class A houses (selling at over 
{1,300 in London and £1,000 elsewhere); some 42 per cent. 
were Class B houses (selling between {600 and {1,300 in 
London and between {400 and {1,000 elsewhere), and the 
femaining 35.8 per cent. were Class C houses (selling at 

500 or under in London and {400 or under elsewhere). 
Sir Harold regards it asa very probable assumption that the 
building societies provided finance for the great majority of 
houses in Classes A and B, but only “‘ a proportion ’’ of 
those in Class C. Sir Harold and other authorities would 
Probably agree that this proportion was not particularly 
considerable—in other words, that the societies’ contribu- 
tion to the finance of the smallest type of working-class 
dwelling has not, hitherto, been of major importance. 

Building society activity, in fact, has been restricted, 
mainly, to owner-occupier properties, and has not, in the 
Past, gone much beyond the fringe of the problem of aint 
Viding dwellings for the numerically large ‘‘ poorer sec- 
tions of the population. The growth in the volume of the 





societies’ advances may be attributed partly to the steady 
rise in the “‘ real wages ’’ of workers in employment during 
recent years, and partly to the availability of the move- 
ment’s resources and the energy with which the societies 
have sought to extend their mortgage business. It is reason- 
able to assume that, in the absence of readily accessible 
building society resources in a period of ‘‘ forward ’’ policy 
in the movement itself, many of the Class A and B houses 
erected during the last decade would never have been built 
at all. The decline in interest rates, in a cheap money 
period since 1932, may have tended to intensify and pos- 
sibly to prolong, this phase of expanding building activity 
and house ownership. But the main movement started 
much earlier, for our index number of new annual ad- 
vances, shown in column (3) of the table above (1929 = 
100) had increased from 66.7 in 1925 to 118.8 in 1930, 
before the downward movement in interest rates was 
inaugurated. 

Building Society finance takes due account of the fact 
that, in any given year, while new advances are being 
made, part of the principal of old advances is being repaid. 
Its funds are, to a considerable extent, ‘‘ revolving ’’ funds, 
which can be re-applied, so to speak, over and over again. 
It will be seen, by comparing columns (2) and (4) of the 
table above, that the increase in the total outstanding on 
mortgage at the end of each year has consistently been 
much less than total new advances made during the year. 
Throughout their period of greatest expansion, the societies 
have, on the average, financed more than half their new 
business by the re-investment of capital sums repaid by 
borrowers (and, to a small extent, by minor receipts, such 
as interest on security holdings). To put the matter another 
way, they have been able to finance new house purchase 
to more than twice the amount of new shares and deposits 
obtained from the public. From 1926 to 1929, there was a 
tendency for the ratio between the increase in mortgage 
balances and the amount of new advances to rise. Subse- 
quently, the ratio has fallen somewhat sharply, with a 
moderate rise in 1934. 

Building society borrowers repay their advances by rela- 
tively constant instalments. In the later years of a mort- 
gage, therefore, the amount attributable to repayment of 
principal tends steadily to rise, and the amount attributable 
to interest to fall. As the advances made in the earlier part 
of the period of greatly increased post-war activity are now 
attaining ‘‘ seniority,’’ whilst each year’s repayments are 
based on a higher outstanding total principal than the last, 
it follows that aggregate annual repayments during the next 
few years will be on a sharply upward curve. Unless the 
demand for new advances continues indefinitely to main- 
tain the dramatically rapid rate of expansion it has attained 
in the last few years—which is most improbable—and 
provided that there is no increased tendency to lengthen 
the average period of repayment, it follows that the move- 
ment will require annually a decreasing amount of new 
money from the public. The consequences of such a 
tendency may be far-reaching. 

We may next inquire which areas have provided the 
larger part of the new mortgage business. No categorical 
reply can be given. The nearest approach to an answer 
is provided by the following table, which divides the new 
mortgage figures according to the location of the head offices 
of the societies which made the actual advances : — 

AMOUNTS ADVANCED ON MORTGAGE 


(By Societies located in Various Areas) 
(000’s omitted) 





London | Southern} Rest of 


North of } yg; and and England 
England Midlands} tiome | Western and | Scotland | =Total 


Counties | England | Wales 























£ £ £ £ 
1925 veces o7 31 oi70 10,826 | 2,778 1,410 309 o,h22 
1926 ......-- 27,582 | 7,390 | 12,747 | 2,882 1,194 357 | 52151 
1927 «<0. 27.488 | 7,590 | 16,230 | 2,897 1,298 384 | 55.887 
1928 «0... 25,196 | 7,396 | 21,123 | 3,179 1,391 380 | 58.665 
1929 o.seee-- 30.267 | 8775 | 29,819 | 3,725 1,601 531 | 74,719 
1930 _..... | 35,750 | 9,078 | 37,424 | 4,419 1,380 717 | 88,767 
1931 ......-- 37.384 | 9,469 | 35,993 | 5,103 | 1,469 936 | 90.253 
1932 sess. 38.107 | 10,926 | 24,870 | 5,193 1,692 1,015 | 82,142 
lll 50,133 | 11,873 | 31,585 5,845 2,014 1,428 | 103,196 
1934 ....... | $7,751 | 15,282 | 39,205 | 8,060 2,208 1,390 | 124,215 








“Note Divisional res 1932 to 1934 relate to permanent societies only. The total 
pe. ~ aoe wae Seaedes amounts for terminating societies of £338,000, £318,000 


and £319,000, respectively. 
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Two features of this table attract immediate attention— 
the large proportion of the total business done by societies 
with head offices in the North of England and the Midlands; 
and, in the last decade, the rapid rise in the figures for the 
societies located in London and the Home Counties gener- 
ally. As the following table shows, the ‘‘ North of Eng- 
land ’’ societies still do nearly half the total ‘‘ advance ”’ 
business, and the ‘‘ London ’’ societies about one-third : — 


PERCENTAGE AMOUNTS ADVANCED ON MORTGAGE 
(Geographical Distribution) 











London oe — we 
North of : and an England | .. . 
England Midlands} jiome | Western onal Scotland Total 
Counties | England Wales 
= 55-5 13-8 21-7 5-6 2:8 0-6 100 
__ eee 52-9 14-2 24:5 5-5 2:2 | 0-7 100 
_ a 49-2 13-6 29-0 §-2 2-3 0-7 100 
= 43-0 12-6 36-0 5-4 2-4 0-6 100 
eee 40-5 11-8 39-9 5-0 2-1 0-7 100 
=== 40-2 10-2 42-2 5-0 1-6 0-8 100 
ae 41-5 10-5 39-8 5-6 1-6 1-0 100 
= 46-4 13-3 30°3 6-3 2:1 1-2 100 
== 48:7 11-5 30-6 5-6 2-0 1-4 100 
ee 46-5 12-3 31-6 6°5 1-8 1-1 100 


























Although the ‘‘ North of England ’’ societies increased 
their annual advances from {27.6 millions in 1925 to £57.8 
millions in 1934, their percentage of the total advanced by 
societies declined during the same period from 55.5 to 46.5. 


There have, however, been two clearly discernible phases 
in this movement. From 1925 to 1930 the tendency of the 
Northern societies to lose ground relatively (i.e. for their 
new business to increase less rapidly than that of the build- 
ing society movement as a whole) was unchecked. Durin 

these same years, the percentage of the ‘‘ London and 
Home Counties’’ societies rose from 21.7 to 42.2. In 1930 
the ‘‘London’’ societies, for the first and only time on te. 
cord, actually advanced more money for house purchase than 
the ‘‘ Northern ’’ societies. Subsequently, the trend has 
been reversed, possibly as a result of the tendency of the 
speculative ‘‘ estate building ’’ boom on the fringes of 
Greater London to overrun itself, and, possibly, to some 
extent, as a reflection of differences in lending policy on 
the part of different societies. In 1933, the ‘‘ North of 
England "’ societies’ percentage of new advances had risen 
again to 48.7, while the ‘‘ London ’’ percentage had fallen 
to 30.6. In 1934, there was a slight movement the other 
way once more. For the rest, the ‘‘ Midland ’’ societies 
have held their relative position fairly steadily throughout 
the years of expanding business, their proportion varying 
from one-eighth to one-tenth of the whole. Societies 
located in the remaining areas together are responsible for 
less than one-tenth of building society new business. Scot- 
land’s proportion has increased, but the importance of the 
building society movement north of the Border is still 
small. 





ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF 


So far we have reviewed the history and development of 
the movement, particularly in its post-war phase, on the 
basis of the comprehensive official figures compiled by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies—supplemented, in some 
instances, by the results of our own investigations. We now 
propose to bring the results up to date from a special 
survey of building society trends, undertaken under our own 
auspices. For this purpose we have prepared a ten-year 
analysis of the figures of r1o societies which in 1934 had 
assets of over £500,000 each. We have been greatly 
assisted in our work by the ready co-operation of the 
societies concerned and by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies and his staff, whose help we _ gratefully 
acknowledge. 

The tables which follow on pages 14 and 15 present part 
of the information which we have compiled. In those tables 
will be found ‘‘key’’ figures, relating to total assets, shares, 
deposits and mortgages outstanding for significant years 
from 1925 to 1935, and particulars of new share subscrip- 
tions, deposits and mortgage advances during these years. 
Throughout the tables we have adopted the convention of 
entering figures relating to years up to March under the 
date of the preceding calendar year. The latest figures for 
certain societies whose reports had not been published by 
our closing date have necessarily been excluded from our 
final comparative tables. Since the information for previous 
years is given, however, readers may readily adjust our 
calculations in the light of subsequent information. 

For further analysis of the figures it is necessary for 
comparative purposes to eliminate from our totals the in- 
formation relating to those societies whose latest reports 
up to March 31st have yet to appear, and also to exclude 
in the summary tables a few societies whose records are not 
complete over the period, owing mainly to changes in con- 
stitution. After making these adjustments, we are able to 
present comparative results for 98 societies, whose total 
assets amounted in 1935 to £500.7 millions and in 1934 to 
£464.5 millions. Compared with the total assets of £555 
millions of all societies included in the Registrar’s latest 
report for 1934, our sample may thus be regarded as 
adequate and comprehensive, since it covers 84 per cent. 
of the total assets of the movement. Further, as many as 
63 societies are included in this number whose assets exceed 
£1,000,000, out of a maximum total of 74 societies of this 
size. These societies, further, cover 1,510,500 shareholders, 
674,250 depositors and 971,150 mortgage borrowers. Con- 


‘ clusions based on the sample are therefore likely to be 


strictly representative of the movement as a whole. 


NINETY-EIGHT SOCIETIES 


Before proceeding to discuss in detail matters relating 
to the results obtained for these societies, it may be desirable 
first to present a summary of part of the results of our 
inquiry for the 98 societies for which consistent information 
is available. This table accordingly follows :— 


PARTICULARS OF 98 BUILDING SOCIETIES 
1925-1935 
(Amounts in £’000) 














’ 
| 1925 | 1929 | 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 
| . 
Total assets ............ | 135,304-9) 255,604 -3) 394,869 - 4) 418,560 -6] 464,513 -6)| 500,678-7 
Shares outstanding ... | 100,243-0} 210,425-2| 325,745-0| 343,616: 1} 357,568 -0| 372,855-4 
Deposits outstanding | 21,030-3) 29,477-9! 49,615-5! 61,975-7) 82,073-5| 97,944°6 
Due on mortgages .... | 115,994-2) 216,333: 5, 320,393: 4) 349,225-7 392,541 -5) 436,520°4 
New shares subscribed | 29,383-8) 54,152-8| 61,958-2) 33,367-5| 45,828-8| 41,387°5 
New deposits ........... 10,6381] 12,421-4) 23,278-9) 28,251-4] 38,926-2) 40,166-8 
New mortgage ad- | | 
VANCES .........cc00000 | 41,526-0) 62,823-0) 66,117-3) 83,539-9) 102,944. 7) 106,243-9 
No. of new morigages | N.A. | 115,856 | 127,362 (155,613 | 178,112 | 188,625 
Shares withdrawn§.... | 15,072-3] 28,458-3! 36,742-3) 32,935-2| 30,150-8} 22,887-3 
Deposits withdrawn§.. | 8,706-5| 13,891-1| 14,720-2| 15,192-7} 20,300-5| 26,187-6 
Mortgages repaid§...... | 24,858-5) 39,723-0) 61,310-9) 73,390-9) 78,392-5 83,6357 
Interest on shares...... 4,242-2| 8,786-3} 13,883-7} 12,837-1} 12,930-5| 12,970:0 
Interest on deposits... 724-7} 1,110-7} 1,658-9} 1,927-6] 2,013-1) 2,670°9 
Interest on mortgages 5,857°4) 11,491-7| 18,184-3| 18,732-2] 20,326-1) 21,556°7 
Mortgages :— 
Under £500— 
Amount (£°000)... | 54,263-4) 96,203- 4) 130,685-9} 147,010-2] 170,871 - 5) 193,381 -4 
ga 172,055 (358,482 | 471,639 |519,309 | 591,725 | 655,026 
£500-£1,000— 
Amount (£'000)... | 35,600-1| 78,018-6} 137,407-3| 150,097-3} 166,209-0) 180,559°9 
_ eR ame 57,365 {115,875 |205,428 | 227,744 | 255,125 | 279,330 
£1,000-£3,000— 
Amount (£7000)... | 15,9037] 26,259-5! 34,872-6] 34,036-2} 33,252-1| 32,815-7 
Reta i cicandine 10,927 | 19,170 | 25,700 | 23,964 | 23,488 | 23,054 
£3,000-£5,000— 
Amount (£'000)... | 3,606-4) 4,943-8} 5,888-5| 6,191-9] 7,237-0| 8,121°8 
ee 944 1,286 1,565 1,666 2,082 2,095 
Over £5,000— ’ 
Amount (£'000)... | 6,322°7}  8,248-0) 10,141-7) 10,740-0] 12,227-7) 16,305°3 
__ ee ae 663 775 | 943 952 1,039 1,248 
Properties 12 mos. in | | 
possession— | ; 
Amount (£'000)... 32-8 54°3 234°5 275°8 286-2 2986 
RE 47 80 256 330 424 434 
Properties 12 mos. in 
arrear :-— 

Amount (£’000)... 39-9 97-0 240-7 292:9 245°4 190°8 
ip eee 79 159 320 382 356 290 
Loans to municipalities} 7,867-6| 18,524-4| 34,929-5| 41,080-8] 41,101°7 38,812°7 
Other investments .... | 7,374-2| 11,072-7] 18,990-0| 14,442-7) 11,814°7 12,000-8 
NUNES kcatbediccxpethicenines 2:766:2| 7,330-7| 16,011-9] 10,110-9] 14,268-5| 9,783: 
Total P. & L. income. 6,575°7| 13,618-1| 21,114-9] 21,705-6] 23,149°1 24,075"! 
Management expenses 714-1} 1,306-7| 1,411°3) 1,909-9} 2,238-°3 2,487°* 
Income tax .........++. 230-9 511-4! 1,785-5| 2,168-6] 2,210°6 2,162°0 
Balance of P.& L. ... | 3,925-6 8,864-5| 15,544-9| 15,336-4] 16,066-2| 16,850: 
General reserve ........ 4,480-7} 9,697-2} 13,284-7| 15,217-1] 17,354-9| 19,741°9 
Reserve No. 2 ......... 265-0 445-6] 1,127-1}  1.490-8] —1,871-2)__ 2,395 























§ Excluding interest as far as possible. 
From the information summarised above, it is possible to 
reach up-to-date conclusions on several important matters. 
The figures are sufficiently comprehensive to provide a 
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PROSPECTUS AND 
BALANCE SHEET 
WILL BE GLADLY 
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TWENTY-ONE MILLION 
POUNDS ADVANCED 
DURING 1935 


Mainly upon security of dwellinghouses acquired 
by borrowers for their own occupation. This 
large sum has established a new record; it 
being greater than the total amount advanced 
by the Society in any preceding year. 


Extracts from the Statement of Accounts for the 83rd year, ended 
January 31st, 1936 :— 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - £108,087,466 
INCREASED BY £5,289,853 


MORTGAGE ASSETS - - £85,942,328 
INCREASED BY £7,843,242 


RESERVE FUNDS - - - ££4,417,943 
INCREASED BY £564,433 


OPEN ACCOUNTS - - 659,509 
INCREASED BY 37,186 


MORTGAGE LOANS - £21.712,318 
INCREASED BY £18,117 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER - Sir ENOCH HILL 
HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


London District Office—HALIFAX HOUSE, 51-55, STRAND, W.C.2 


OVER 370 BRANCHES 
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z | Torat ASSETS Dve TO SHAREHOLDERS, END YEAR Dve to Depositors, Enp Year Due os 
c 
Society 3 
=| 1925 | 1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1925 | 1929 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1928 | 1929 | 1933 
rs) ) 
Halifax Permanent ,1853)83122- 8a 59,394-3 88,676-3 92,642-7|102,797-6 108,087°5{25304 1a} 49,376-6 |70,963-3|71,485-1 72,042-2/6864-748,000-1 18,175- 
20-8 | 17,217-4)34, 705-3 35,21 1-1|35,097°8| 650-2/1,201-5) 5,219-7 
Abbey Road ......... 1874| 3,602-7|19,167-340,721-4 41,868-8) 45,020-8) 46,131-6) 2,604-8)17, . . 
leolwich Equi 122 23-7142) , “5 1! 9,437-9/ 18,059-5/20,003-8/21,630-5| 718-9 1,194-0) 4,583. 
Woolwich Equitable |1847) 3,597-6/11,403-1/22,910-4/23,714-2} 27,094-6] 30,112-5} 2,379-1! 9, Y a eral aapelsnnssl cena 
Leeds Permanent ... |1848 6443-9) 12,012-8 19,126-7/21,672-5) 25,890-4| 29,820-1) 4,828°3 7,999-5| 15,605-9 19,6296 3988-3) 3 , 969+ 
EER 1849] 3,133: 4| 9,952-6)21, 076-0|22'776-3| 24,887-7| 27,281-7| 2,699-4| 8,067-3)21,158,7]22,914-9)24, ed Wiens ve 
> ativ {878-8} 14,398-0/15,805-0/16,610-5| 490-1/1,037-2) 2,356-0 
Co-operative ........- |1884) 2,705-7| 9,644-7|16,317-3/17,337-3) 19,280-4 2629-7 anne. saree ty 11°259-111,949-111.7792| 1912-2 
Bradford Third ...... }1854| 8,077-0)11,348-4 13,076-8|13,503-5) 14,087-1| 14,191-6) 5, . ,339-0 Ar el sas SI1'500-8) 1658-1 
Huddersfield ......... 1864) 5,741-3) 9,815-9 11,847-7|12,072-1| 12,9528) 13,247-4) 4,765-2) 8,139-1 9,833-3| 9,592-4] 9, 5) 1,30 : 
5 ‘ 2 5| 4.284-4| 7,338-1| 9,226-8) 9,451°3| 9,758-0| = 5-0) 21-3) 1468-4 
Leicester Permanent |1853) 4,495-8| 7,756-5 10,887: 4\11, 201-8) 12,121-8} 12,9595) 4, ¢ ,2 , ae 426-3) 1'316-7 
Westbourne Park ... |1885) 3,003-7) 7/331-5|11,542-2/11404-8) 11,822-3] 11,911-8| 2,461-5) 6451-6] 9,509-8| 9,487-2| 9,655-9' 265-9) 42 ; 
« on 9.4 ot , 59- . 9} 800-7} 896-8) 1,732-2 
ee, OT 1850} 4,488-4) 7,276-6 9,282-2|10,708-5 11,537-7| 12,891-1| 3,381-0} 5,920-6) 8,359-1) 8,751-4) 9,608 ry 
Bradford Second ... |1851| 3,652-1| 5,929-8) 6,830-2| 6,933-7| | 7,125-5!  7,254-1| 2,589-9) 4,764-2) 5,487-6) 5,579-8) 5,601-4) 951-1 1008-8 1,218-6 
Leeds Provincial .. 1849} 1911-7; 2.5168, 3,886-0| 4,577-4) 5,832-2, 6,872-5] 1,574-0| 2,993-1| 3,606-5) 4,734-6| 5,467-6) 265-8) 335- 672-1 
Cheltenham and G. |1850) 2,386-1| 3.7607} §, 274-2) 5428-4) 5.7149, 6,002-7| 1,723-1| 2,714-8| 3,743-4| 3,654-0| 3,666-1) 484-0) 677-4) 1,114-6 1 
Northampton T. & C. 1848) 2,282-6) 3. en ope tose ead 6,000-7, 1'753-9| 2,832,0| 4,119-7| 4,149-6| 4,005-6) 425-4) 684-0 1,610-3 
tn = 1,709.91 3,169-7/ 4,462-8) 4,571-1) 5,192-6) 5,878-6) 1,265-5} 2,553-0) 3,538-4) 3,979-7 4,454-7| 342-2) 428-2) 8381 978-3) 1,151-9) 1,506-6| 2,7827 
> Perm.  |1854) 2'592-0| 410172! 5057-6) 4,911-3] 419226, 5,210-2 11810-3) 2'958-8) 3,143-3! 3,041-0| 2,934-5| 484-8) 611-3) 1,144-7, 1,130-1| 1'450-6| 2'508-6| 3,8094 
2 8 5-8] 4,487-7|  4,526-5! 41392-4 61'977-8|b2850-4,| 3,817-4) 3,832-0| 3857-2} ... |... | b1,526-0'02,362-7 
Birmingham Inc. 193162, 338-1 |b3,387°8 64,51 4,4 t | | 3, | 38 : < 
>. eee 18381) 6795, 2,259°6) 4,394-5) 7) 4,514°5|  4,385-0) 435-5) 1,557°3) 3,295-4) 3,125-0) 2,881-0) 94-9 281-1) 966-4) 1,152-8) 1,095-6, 657-4) 2,22%1 
Leek and Moorlands 1856 1,936-8| 2,759: 8| 3,779-0 3,850°3) _— 4,801-9) 1, Tee) 2,551-0) 3,557-8 3,935-8) 4,157-6) 303) 17-4) 17-8) 130-9) — 1,705-2) 2,4208 
| | } ae =e a” o | anne al 
Derbyshire ............ 1859) 1,224-3) anneal 3,107-3) 3,399-4| 3,738-4| 4018-2 | 1.1823) 1,944°3, 2,967-3, 3,150-7| 3,144-2 os 223-7) 417-3) 681-2) 917-5) 1,6875 
Borough (Burnley) |1874) (c) | 1,966-7| 2,568°5| 3,186-3) 3.7204, 4,147-3) “(c)__| 1,686-1) 2.7328 3,188-5| 3,477-3] (ce) | 1724) 313-5) 365-2) 469-9) (c) | 1,6606 
Newcastle Perm. ... |1861| 1,689-5) 2,160-9) 2,979-4) 3,193-3) 3.3966) 3,483-5| 1,555-6| 1,983-4) 2992-9) 3187-0) 3,261-6] ... = na eos ae 1,593-9) 2,0505 
BEN TE sensiesnesenbanh 1864! 1'576-6| 2,101-5| 2'929-2| 3,072-6| 3.3439) 3,439-5) 1,514-5| 1,988:8, 2,919.6) 3,171-9) 3250-7]... Lo ee * vo: «| 1,976°5| 20287 
Keighley and Craven |1851| 1,549°9) 2,645-0} 3,226-5) 3,1508) 3,233-0)  3,377°8) 1,307-1) 2,162-9, 2,649°3| 2,720-3) 2,847°3) 162-7) 217-6) 370-2) 376-5 ~_ 1,389°9) 2,496-8 
F | | | \ | , 
Coventry Perm. Ecn. {1884} 731-3! 1,462-2| 2,107-8) 2,463-8] 2,909-1) 3,427-0) 695-5. 1,352-0) 2,263-3, 2,597-9) 3,009-4) ... _~ 48-4, 1288) 1993) 516-9) 1,1939 
ro A Invest. ... |1877| 495-3: ‘Seal 1,762-0] 2.3581] 2,966-2) 3,285-7) 211-4) 579-4) 1,803-4) 2,135-4) 2,319-6] 172-4 229-9) B42, 651-3 821-1) 379°3| 7828 
Hastings Perm. ...... 1849} 884-2) 1482-5 2,318-1) 2,493-6 2,864-7| 3,456°4) 542-2) 924-4 1,686-0) 1,929-0) 2,359-1 268-6) 397-6 555-2) 586-4 759-9) 860-5) 1,2219 
Nottingham ......... 1874) 1,091-5) 1,734-4) 2'455-6) 2:583-1| 2,733-8 2773-5! 944-7, 1,544 5) 2,163-6) 2,181-1) 2,156-9) 75-3) 64-8) 240-6) 338-0) 386-9) 967-5) 1,487°2 
Eastern Counties ... |1855| 1,095-5| 1,954-9| 2.5256! 2,598-2 a 2,746°3) 1,041-3 -— 2,466°5| 2'57 $1 2,592-2} ... | « | oa me we | 1,088-0} 19466 
} 
Magnet ..........0:... 1868) 676-4) 1,505-3) 2,370-6) 2,554-0} 2,686-8) onst 503-5] 1,213-4) 2.1281 2.2044) 2,360-9} 92-2! 159-5, 248-4 294-4) 2983) 652-5! 1,4401 
| aR 1853; 646-6) 1,186-2) 1,800-7/ 2,096-9) 2,641-9) 3,275-2) 508-0) 990-7) 1,621-5, 2,020-0) 2,399-2| 62-5) 99-1) 378-0] 522-9) 688-5) 635-9] 1,1340 
Northern Counties... |1850| 1,407-4) 1,741-4) 2,213-8] 2,340-9) 2,635-3) 2.9184) 1,259-9) 1,559°5) 2,127-7, 2418-9) 2.6946) 74-9) 48:1) S40) 52-5] 50-3) 1,288-7) 1,6885 
Bristol and West ... |1850) 559-6) 967-7| 1,897-6| 2,124-1)  2,619-4) 2931-9) 268-0/ 4792) 1,280-0/ 1,695-4) 1,912-7) 205-2) 375-2! 699-4) 755-2; 801-8) 525-7] 9550 
Leeds and Holbeck [1875] 1,076-8) 1,532-0) 2,042-9] 2,171-9] 2,583-4) 3,030-9 _848°4| 1,212-5 1p 1,772:5| 2,033-3| 178-6 212-7| 544-1) 646-6) 8263) 959-7| 14155 
| | J | | . 
Church of England 1882! 514-0! 1,356-1 2,348-4| 2,374-1! 2,496-7, 9.673-5\ 293-8) 980-5) 1,707-4) 1120 1,88 1,555°5 vail 127-3, S082, 634-5) 811-7) 497-5) 1,2914 
Wakefield ............ 1846) 1,050-1| 1,823-3) 2,410-4) 2,392-5) 2468-1)... 650-8| 1,266°8) 1,970-5) 2032-9)... 348-6) 469-2) 291-3) 301-3]... 867-6) 1,622.9 
Barnsley ............ 1853) 1,323-1) 1,863-7) 2,350-4| 2,416-5) 2467-7) 2.5336, 947-9) 1419-4) 1,715-2) 1,672-8) 1,644-2) 277-3) 286-8) 478-7) 550-3} 623-9] 1043-8, 1,4056 
Cumberland Co-op. |1850) 1,394-0) 1,909-3) 2,358-3] 2,374-4| 2.4521)... 1,043-0) 1,524-8) 1,855-0| 1,896-3 265-4) 259-6) 352-2) 376-2)... 5251, 5659 
Hearts of Oak ...... 1870| 1,186-1) 1,907-1} 2,516-7] 2,478-7|  2,434-1| 904-6] 1,494-2) 1,950°8) 1,894-7 200-4, 264-4) 296-7/ 297-3 1,085-2) 1,716 
} | | | | | 
Scottish Amicable 1892) 202-6, 409-2) 1,374-5) 1882-1) 2.4286, 3063-7 786) 252-4) me 1,879-4) 2,296-0) 91-5) 118-0! 326-0) 452-4) 647-7) 197-2} 4020 
Lambeth ............ 1852) 167-3) 476-2) 836-0) 1,526-2) 2.3928) 3.3528, 90-3) 218-5) 11,1791) 1,932-0) 2,482°5) 49-6) 1382; 269-1) 373-3) 7143) 164-6] 4722 
Leek United ......... }1863) 1,134-4) 1,584-3. 2,080-9 ame 7) 2,382-7! : | 1,067°8) 1,480-0) 2,050-0) 2211-4 ny a a | o 63 ae 1,069-7 1,362:7 
Principality ......... |1860) 1,200-7) 1,650-9) 2,112-0) 2,212*5) 2,301°3) 2.4021) 894-4) 1,326-9) 1,689-3) 1,690-8) 1.6821) 141-1) 177-7) 3500) 434-2) 532-0) 1,071-1) 1,587 
West Bromwich...... (1849) 497-1 eis 1,510-0) 1,753-6) 2.1282)... | 233-3) 368-0) 1 218-0) 1,620°1 | 247°3, 358-5, 4520, 461-9 | 442-7; 7300 
' | { i i | | | j 
Leicester Temp....... 1875 688-9) 1344-9 1,967-2 nia 21688. 2.4542) 662-4 1,295-3| 1,910-3} 1,965-2) 1,889°2! 1-2! 3-0) 64-9! 127-3} 455-7) 505-3, 9324 
Isle of Thanet ...... 1850; 674-2! 1,158-9| 1,620-5] 1,699-3' 1'320-6! ¢2'432-9' 468-8 ‘860-5! 1/267-9] 1,365°5 ¢1,636-0| 174-2) 257-3, 365-7, 382-2) ¢538-0) 601-7| 1,0453 
Bradford Perm. 1885) 231-2) 485-7) 1144-7) 1445-1! 2,039-2) 2319-8, 153-4) 381-4) 1,065-7/ 1486-4! 1,721-6) 62:8) 82-8! 335-9) 495-5] 515-9! 197-1| 4059 
Fourth City ......... 1862) 679-9} 1,154-2) 1,729-4) 1,815) 1/8696] 1/937-1| 318-5) 723-6. 1,279-3) 1350-7 1,396°2) 287-2) 328-6] 442-0} 426-3) 430-9) 602-3) 1,0590 
Dartington Equit.... |1856) 392-0 — 1,571-0 nade ae 1,959-7) 704-4) 993-9, 1,489°5| 1.3963 1,415°6) 64-8! 100-6! ie) 334-4] 423-1) 932-6, 1,106 
| |. 
Marsden ............... 1860) 585-0) 795-9) 1,039-4) 1,374-0) 1,693-0) 2,058-4) 503-9) 678-2) 1,027-1) 1,368-9| 1,532-8) 48.1] 62:8 186-7] 223-7) 409-8) 427-8) 6339 
Brighton and Sussex 1983) 22-2} 61-5} 572-9 2] 1,684-4) 2.4008 9-4) 42-3) 786-3) 11559-3! 1,949-8) 11-2} 12-4, 695) 101-7, 396-0) 21-6) 48 
Universal ............ |1863) 778-5, 883-3) 1,170-2] 1,331-7) 1,657-8 1,703-9) 691-1] 809-5 1,226-2) 1'553-3) 1688-0) ... |... ag eee ee 678-8) 8099 
OS eee }1848) 284-5) 622-3) 1,079-4 1,273:5) 1,656-9 2 25! 205°3) 507-2) 1,037-2) 1,365-4! 1,533-1' 50-6 55-7) 132-8) 182-5) 334-7) 254-1) 5748 
Wolverhampton Free {1849} 330-1) 740-7) 1,241-8 wees 1,473°8) 11,6403) 250-7) 654-4 1177-5) 1210-7) 1276-3) 38-9) 69-7| 138-0; 223-0, 311-4) = 3236 6793 
| i | } i | 
N. W. District ...... 1883) 415-8! 747-2 1,152.2! 1308-5! 1,451-9! 1,619-0! 297-6) 352-0) 935-3! 1,110°5) 1,191-7 549! 99-8) 212-3; 249-2! 237% 6) 397-3) 7387 
Eastbourne Mutual (1877; 121-1) 3425) 828-8) 993-1] 1.4086) 1,674-1 70:5, 287-9) 737-8) 870-0) 1,082-5, 350 188, 202-3) 408-2! 4831) 1196) 3993 
Dewsbury & W. Rid. |1866) 876-4) 1,022-9| 1,188-8) 1,282-5) 1,362-7) 1,460-4 698-9, 814-9) 998-2 1,049-5 1.1138) 137-7, 124-3] 190-6] 215-9] 242-1) 682-8, &43 
Padiham ............. (1877) 559°4) 808-6) 866-0/ 1,023°3) 1334-9) 1,388-8) 481-9, 713-7! 846-7) 1084-8) 1,143-5| 42-7) 36-9 118-5] 189-1d] 179°2d) 392-4) 5560 
GE siiicscoensncen 1 | 618-7) 686-3) nei 1,176-0! 1,330-4)  1,371-4) 582-7) 635-2! 1,1126) 1,260-2) 1,294-4| | a al ; at =a 5841 655°2 
; 
a 
Wolverhampton&Dis. 1877) 412-0] 764-6) 1,124-8) 1,127-8) oneal 1,430-6) 260-7) cand 823:5| 850-5) 891-2) 137-6) 175-6) 256-4, 379-3| 3623) 403-9 7239 
Sheerness and G. ... |1857) 537-8; 754-1] 1,011-9) 1,101- 0) 1,236-9, 1,310 5| 367-5) 575-1) 908-9) 1,032-8| 1,091-3, 121-6) 118-0, 1486] 153-9] 153-1] 5392-8) 7417 
Cheshunt ............ 1861) 405-5) 753-4) 1,085-5) 1,145- 8| 1,190-5| 1,230-4| 2655 553-5, 864-9! ‘gx3-1/ '907-5| 94-6) 112-5; 163-5 183-6, 2098) g7i-1| 7044 
Fourth Post Office... |1896] 190-3) 350-4) 671-3} “942-0| 1230-3! 1627-2) 74-6, 136-8, 532-0| 734-0| 919-3) 92:54) 189-34| 392-0d! 444-1d| 672-44) 198-3| 3406 
Cheshise .............0. 1871) 282-7) 554-4) 942-4) 1,065°3) 1,211-6) 1,257 | nee mew I 1061-4) 1152-4) 1-6) 3:2) 15-7) 241) 286) 2067'S sald 
Sunderland W.M. ... 1879) 291-6] $03-7| 8468] 1,013-5| 1,192-1/ 1,322-2' 267-2) 472-0, 947-8) 1,135-6) 1,233-9| ee a e. 282-2) 4908 
ipswich and Suffolk |1849) 397-1; 726-8} 995-8} 1,061-9) 1,153-2} 1326-3, 374-7) 709-5) 1,043-1| 1°132-7 1304-2 ‘a a Ni 386-3, 908:7 
Hastings & E. Sussex |1851/ 124-6) 3426] 750-6) 907-6) 1/142-7| 1/359-2| 64-3| 2136, ‘589-7 7} '776-5| 937°5| $28) 116-1] 257-1) 289-6) 287-9) 112-5] 3908 
Dunfermline ......... 1869) 409-4) 528-6) 8020) 9528) 1,139-0| 1,239-0| 376-3) 472-9) 775-1] 888-3] oas-4) 67! 21-7, 120-2] 198-6] 1803] 159-8) Bl 
Redditch Benefit ... |1859 540-1 889-1 peed | 1,056-0) sees 1,136-2) 499-8 820-6) 941-8) 958-0! 1,033-5) 3-6) 3-2) 11-8! 13-3 15-9} 309-9 44us 
; | | 
Hinckley & S. Leics. |1870) 322-4) 483-5 659-2| 742-3) 73)... 2631} 477-0, 794-1! 955-0)... d40-0 38-2) 52:5 > _—_— 322-4) 5820 
Rugby — ............... 1866) 294-6, 4497) 751-9) 831-9 937-2| 1,061-3! 2626) 406-5 751-91 g42-5| agesl 80! 21-9] 261] 50-0] 248-5] 900" 
Furness & S. Cumb. {1865 494-2| 620-1) 821- 2) ey 936:5) 980-7! 471-5) 588-6! 831-5) 387-1] 925-21 | os # Pion 1-4) 4391) S451 
Waltham Abbey ... |1847 325-4) 565-3 782-1) I) 902-9) 912-8) 159-9) 238:9| 346-3! 372-0| 390-3! 114-0! 277-3] 469-8] 45-4] 473-4) 304-7| 547” 
ee re 1852 49-6} 113-3) 247-46 pot 2 891-3, 1,459°1 48-4 92-8} 389-4) 763-0 1175-0) oy Wer 15-5 74:5| 198-0 46-7; 993 
ee 1864) 272-5) 422-1! 640-5) 749-3 887-6| 1,0109} 1038) 217-4) 439-0] 545-9) 633-7| 124-8) 176-0) 264-9] 292-4) 323-0] 2438 4070 
Goldhawk ............ 1S76| 331-0] 596-4) 797-6) 832-1 8735) 905-1] 279-0) 501-9) 665-5/ 680-9] 677-0| 25-7] 23-6] 1146] 136°5| 147-4) 3205) 514! 
hy SEE Soenionetessnes 1902} 260-1) 552-2 789-3) 785-5 870-0 941-9} 159°5! 393-4] 621-7/ 644-0) 679-1| 73-3! 121-4) 1294) 186-0) 2154) 2542 50" 
Lewes Co-op. ......... 1870) 397-1] 629-2 827-4) 842-0 859-6 896-1] 340-9 564-1; 788-2) 706-1) sis-4| ... ne ne 7-8 20-3) 375-3 6039 
eee 1866} 392-0) 568-6! 696-6) 8036 858-0)... 347-2} 504-0) 680-0) 702-4) ... 27:2; 36-8 71+2 97-7)... 304-0 ~e 
Chelsea Perm. ...... 1878) 107-9} 266-2} 420-2) 622-1 7871; 925-4) 63-5) 1791! 419-4 " 91 oR. 5 / ’ 0} 105-6} 262° 
Cunningham ......... 1882} 315-1] 510-0} 760-8} 785-4] 781-9} 766-7| 174-9! 374-2) 590-5 379.0 367.2 36:2 339 147 1420 136-3 313-0] #78 
Shern Hall ccevccccecce 1922 93-2 436-7 670-4 7279 781-7) 852-1 63-9 305-1 599-7 652-4 678-2 16-4 65-7 79-2 87-0 101-0 89-4 432° 
Worcester Perm. ... |1859) 376-1] 553-4) 699-1) 733-7 758-8 787-0} 230-5| 357-7} 492-6 520-6 5561! 131-6 182-9) 2250 221°5| 213-6] 3453 5289 
Durham and Yorks [1891) 369-2) 453°8; 5896) 6633) 751-7; 819-3] 290- ; . ea 576 11 so P ‘ .g| 4380 
290-0) 370-4) 562-7| 584-6] 576-9] 42-9) 38:1] 59-9) 1145) 190-4) 364 
Birm. Citizens ...... 1889 81-4) 183-8} 319-8! 529-9 7426 1.0483 56: 133-4) 447- , ; ae aah 9 78:3| 178 
Coventry Prov. Perm.|1870} 235-3! 423-3} 593- 6) 664-6 713-1| 7643 a 383-2 a pont —s 15-1 vet +t: os 7 226-6 3399 
2 Sa 1848) 247-4) 329-0) 445-5) 554-7! 674-1) 704.8 . 263- 5 77.4| 3). 29. ; 7 . 7.31 9286 
4 178-2) 263-4) 489°4) 593-9] 677-0) 31-5) 291 34:1 57-4, 908) 24 8 
Scarborough ......... 1846) 256-8) 418-4) 576-7) 6456) 672-6 719-0) 235-5 ¢ “ lips 56-3, 401 
oF 235-5} 3982) 609-7) 632-4) 673-5] ... ee a mS ee 2 4 
N. Shields Perm. 1875} 363-1] 526-4) 6066) 491) 657-4) | 333-6} 500-0} 587-9] 23.2)... s ae re 352-4, 504 
a Eos: 1865; 281-7} 360-9) 490-5) 566-6 625-8 750-0 | 3220 17- . ; - j y 99.8 5] 3543 
Provident Perm. ... 11849] 204-8) 397:5| 598-9] 614-2) 6241| 643a| ae 20) S171) 575-3) 681-6) 57/103; 197 20:2} 22:5) 2785) S45 
; 5 94-0) 244-9) 449-7) 444-9] 453-2 95-8) 136-0) 135-2) 146-4) 1582) 199 
Camberwell & S. Lon. |1875| 177-0) 326-7) 455-1) 521-2) 615-8}... 114-6} 200-2! 406-8! 4371-3 80; 75) 240] 348 175-9) 3238 
S. Shields Com. Perm.|1875} 249-4) 347-1) 4129) 509-6 615°5 659-2) 996. oe. des Le eee 049-6| 3263 
N 1856 8-1] 564-6 <| 2263) 323-4) 485-5) 590-6] 631-3]... ses me ma oa 2486) 3193 
NewDUury.....---.-.000+ 183-1) 34 596-8) 607-2) 6297/1168) 241-7 364-6, 347-91 335-9] 48-3, 88:8] 2i1-1| 236-9] 271-3] 1798 19 
Grays Co-op. pepsaunee 1880 297-5 442°5 564-7 580-3 600-4 649-6 214. 5 ws : che ' ‘ . ? 5 441° 
Hinckley & Country |1853| 291-7/ 432-2] 522-5] 558-5] 596-3, 699-5| syasi sono = i me na Te = a: a 412 
Chatham & District |1898; 183-1; 3766) 511-5) 548-8 576-3 610-3 ‘ , . y pe j 9} 3755 
“itizens (Bri 93-8) 207-4| 436-1) 473-6) 4983) 91! 75-4) 40:1] 42:8] 458] 182 
Citi (Brighton) [1904; 126-:1| 276-9) 471-5) 480-5 567-2 694-8 84-4| 202-0] 3486] 306-6| 474-91 2681 43.31 104-71 103.21 160-4] 1230 270-2 
Corporation Perm.... |1866/ 166-0) 278-6] 430-1) 517-0) 561-4) 159-0} 267-9| 503-0| 546-1 - 162-2} 2640 
Hinckley Perm 1866) 247-1) 387-1] 491-3) 519-2) 559-71 11-0 . . mie} Re Ben _ 5| 9692 
Standamd........1.... 1875| 387-4) 440-0] 506-9) 5225|  5480| $35.9] 362-91 419.9| song] SOS4] S244) 34) 1-6) 10:3) tt] 645) 23451 Tagg 
= oy hicsiaheibeinesisl uses 1s73 aes 4 4 532-1}... 177-3} 280-5 440-0] 512.0] — -~ on om nis 173°4 int} 
EEE. Locovccece cocens x 340- 480- ° 531-3 544-8 . “ ‘ a oe , ec ace see , ooo ' 31 
Industrial and Prov. |1854) 286-4) 406-8) 504-3) 522-2 525-8 541-3 ona aoa ae aioe ‘an 118 *% a 1D 30 B43 44051 
eer Se 1902) 843 ere aon ftya| | S2eS] | 816-1] 46-7) 127-3] 316-2] 3665] 4171) 01) 0-1! 32-2] 54-2) 99-7] 827) } 1770 
1888] 149-0] 279- 417-3| 5215] 663-5| 1243] 2061] 344.3| 4909] Sh go-4| 118-0) 2448 
Monmouth & S. W. |1889} 270-2} 3836) 447-0] 460-9] 504-4] 568-2] 156-7] 3453] 32391 Sine] sAhS! wl 338) S33) 67-7) 908) De oH 
Gity of Portsmouth |1806) 181-2/ 2456/ 995-3/ 423-9/ 5023) 611-6 74-9] 1220] 2351| 2883| srael O02 952| 1428] 1637] 2317| 1803 
Brighton & S. Co.'s |1865' _265-4!_421-2' _5273!_ 5089! __ 500-8! 493-2! 213-5! 39221 404-71 aooal ote 30-9] 51-6| 5121 ‘S021 47-01 2563 wis 
(a) includes Halifax Equitable. ———— 





(6) Includes Friendly Benefit and Birmingham and Midland Counties, 


(¢) Operating as Borough Land and Building Society in 1925. Comparable figure’, 
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Building Societies 
LARGEST SOCIETIES ae ° 
Mortcaces, Exp YEAR NEWSWARESSUBSCRIBED DURINGYEAR New Deposits Durixc YEAR MortGAGE Apvances Durinc YEAR 
————Eaeee | ot gp: —— - 
‘ op | av S - 
1933 | 1934 1935 sara) 1929 1903 | 1934 | 1935 | 1925 1929 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1925 | 1929 | 1933 | 1934 1935 OCIETY 
7-5) 78,0991) 85,942-3|8951-3a) 13,461-0 3,758-5)5,261-0)4,800-0 4840 dala 1587 ~ 
$3.048-8|37,858°9) 40,2733) 1,062:1) 7,192-7) 3,988-4) 3,039-1|2'372-7| " goral Hee 1360-6 3.19.8] Fann a oeal 12,4556 18 548-1 (21 6049/97 TIPS Halifax Permanent 
23085 99,671-1|27,409'8| 683-0) 3,512-2) '167-012'799-313'345-8| 9394 622-1] 2,363°3 oan 3,097-0) 1,424-2) 8,800°5| 6,433-5| 8,704-8| 7'282-5 Abbey Road. 
19,5292) 28,626-7)27,622-0) 1, 8204) 2.071°6)3,195-2|5,559-8/3,677-9| 350-8)1,238-3| 1:717-2| 2124-21 ssag ol 12278) 4140-8] 3,912-8] 6,404-0| 7,158-9| Woolwich Equitable. 
0).317-9|22, 137-2) 24,5946 a 3,164-0) 3,493-013,612-014,283-1| © |e) , ne | 10209] Szeea| ages] $0558) 7.9774 — 
20,2 : me a és , , 786- :002:5| 4,687- 4 National. 
5777: ‘1}19,120°1] 682-3) 2,479-9) 1,173-8)2,093- , . 
bivoltogans}1o.Zar 1) ses] 10384) ‘sone! “ase soa] Jo Sues] BES) Z7ES| | 74501 tors! 30613] sas60| gaara] 43778] Cooperative 
11.021-6| 1 1,583°2] 11,933-2) 1,207-7 18003 211-5) 126-1) 134-7) 421-5) 266-9] 722-0] 1,413-4 1054 ene yo easre See] Seren | raennd Thad. 
on: 10 a alt1313-9 e187] ‘'sts0 128-6 865-3)1,000-2) 0-2) 18-4] 1,201-9] 1/238-9] 17445-5| 1'295-8 1573-1 1980 3 2496 7 2584 8 nce = t 
, 218-4} 11,313-9 - ,812-0) 125- 556-: \. 4 ”. 400. ° ’ a" 1940" , , ’ icester anen 
11,141-8) 01,21 ‘| 963) 7301) 693] 82-5} 490-4) 570-1] 206-9] 1/0743] 1'991-7| 2'291-8| 2°30 2,559-4 | Westbourne Park. 
, 51-9) 11,874-7| 834-1) 1,268-9'1,121-1! 23. . . ’ 
9 $81-9|10,651-9 11,8747 er tes at pent 360-8) 481-2) 1,145-1| 972-4! 1021-4) 1,216.5 1,942-4 | 2,135-8! 2,236-9| 2,723-9] Burnley. 
482.2 $1470-2| 6373-7| 372-5| 452-6 4704/1 aeeolt oe 106-2| tes 4168] 400d eu-id| “4aral oroal ta0s8) faio| 11288) Bradford Second. 
= S199 34345] 4987 3 349-2 455'5| 2396] 249-6) 355-8} 474-5] 672-5] 362-3 S012} si06 "gie7| "91947 111379 Cheltenhara & G. 
9 7% 7 eS 404" 4 <4) “2 : : . ‘ 3 <7, . oss pa e ¥ 
2,729-4) 3, | 17-3) 61-6) 210-6) 237-5] 273-6; 457-2] 707-01 692-51 $32.6 524-2} 974-2} 801-5] Northampton T. & C. 
70-3) 4,353-4| 5,290-6 0! 565-7) 342-4) 660- . . 
oe bene bre Be BR Jag, 990-0) 761-3) 145:5| 137-0} 2495] 417-4} 494-4) 502-1] 787-1] 859-7| 1.1888 1,715-9| Bingley. 
ee oT a Sanna akan Gananl 09! rea2| 1S!) 184-3) 79-2] 95:8} 419-4) 685-3] 906-8] 873-2! 1'296-1| 1'108-2| Temperance Permanent 
2,694°7| 2620-3) 2,617-8) 469-25) 623-26! 285-8) 160-9! 168-2) cat re f of , peas ’ 
“ate 92°51 4.3193! 115-5, 606-3) 3x. ee . ‘i a 6457-3) 6509-4; 540-6) 483-0] 608-5 Birmingham Inc. 
4,206°8} 4,0 130-3' 908-1) 460-0! Qoeal otz’3} _126] 57:5) 120-1] 474-3] 452-9] 346-61 256-6 899-0 | 1,063-9} 941-3/ 1,098.5 man 
3,361-4) 3,874-0) 4,430°3 moet 460-0) 309-6) 688-8) 517-4)... |... ose 113-1) 283-9; 393-9} 523-0| ‘614-2 1,134-9] 1/252-1| Leek and Moorlands. 
2.764°7| 3,060-3 2.9024 360°5) 466-4) 360-3) 452-2) 205-4) 189-4) 315-9} 408-6} 278-7) 417-7) 564-6| 67 
2.764-7| 3,060- ; " - i : . ‘7\ 564 46| 708-0} Derbyshire. 
9427 pee: yee 0) as 758-2) 787-3) 6899; (c) S88) 165-6) 141-9) 181-8) (ec) 5131} 1,165-5| 1,051-2} 977-6 Sera (Burnley). 
2,791-4) 3,056°5) 3,159-1) 287-5) 317-9) 363-4) 337-7 251-6) ... ps ol Pi bie 323-8; 3298| 540°5| 565-1; 469-6] Newcastle Perm 
2,956-1} 3,198°6) 3,324-2) 336-3; 302-6 310-3) 433-5) 3156, -. | | ue nt he 390-2} 361-7} 589-2} 603-9] 559-3| Rock 
2,827°2) 2,907-4| 3,073-6 255°8) — 183-9) 217-3) 349-3) 61-8} 89-0| 86-1) 95-0/ 166-5} 662-9 704-3} 301-2} 494-7) 686-9] Keighley and Craven. 
2,079°3) <,4048 : — si | 3 L tes eee 93°: 219- : 946- oventry Perm. Econ. 
2,026°8| 2,507-7| 3,034-5) 3-1) 159-2) 599-9) 433-3) 363-2} 192-1] 247-7} 429-3] 458-7| 531-2 87-91 252-1 742-0| 757-9; 838-6 Livenpost Invest. 
2,241-0} 2,630-0} 3,052:3 160-6) 1825) 228-0} 406-1) 598-6; 12-4) 35-6] 106-1 70°7| | 275-9; 288-7; 310-3) 701-0] 783-7) 913-7| Hastings Permanent. 
1,813:1) 1899-4) 2,011-7} 161-9) 315-9) 150-8) 135-0] 102-3) 24-1] 24-9] 133-6] 135-5| 92-9 273-2, 3296) 392-2] 415-4) 449-4] Nottingham. 
2,507°5) 2,641°5) 2670-7) 344-0 acid sane 3065) 158-4)... bes one ews jae 3418, 531-6} 510-3 S| 495-3) Eastern Counties. 
2,379-8) 2,558°9) 2,690-8) 124-7) 2468 247-3) sand 318-4) 41-6) 58-2} 1231) 131-7} 133-1] 172-6] 354-6} 5481! 557-4] 6085] Magnet. 
2,058-3| 2,5935) 3,210-2) 141-5) 199-4! 322-0) 570-8, 574-4) 331] 52-9] 141-9] 219-6 323-8, 242-0| 362-3 904-9| 1,290-7| 1,558-3 Skipton. 
2,144°5) 2,479°4) 2,776-2| 231-3, 200-0) 272-6) 432-9) 429-2) 3-1) |. rae 0-5}... 247-0; 205-8} 400-2} 582-0} 582-8] Northern Counties. 
1,999°3| 2,465°3) 2,778°2} 65-5) 99-4, 340-4 612-2) 399-8; 172-9) 265-2] 224-21 336-5| 256-7 165-81 346.1 572-2} 960-0} 688-2] Bristol and West. 
1990-2! 2,377-0] 2,800-2 "ie “446, 866) 354-7) 404-5) 81-7] 103-0] 267-5] 261-4} 423-7] 259-7) 232-0! 406-0! 679-8| 817-1| Leeds and Holbeck. 
2,296°5) 2,438°5} 2,621:8) 79-7) 311-9, 113-6] 11-4) 65] 24-6] 45-6) 121-6] 187-31 304-9 193-6} 433-0! 587-1] 582-2! 590-5] Church of England. 
1,991-6) 1,961-6} ... | 194-6) 303-2) 252-8} 250-2) ... | 207-41 114-3! 1195] 111-7]. 364-3} 3526| 3182] 2928] ... | Wakefield. 
1,764°1) 1,877°7) 2,063-7) 243-3) 256-6) 124-1) 116-0) 119-7] 100-6] 112-7} 176-0] 161-5| 172-1) 285-41 200-91 357.7 322-9; 450-8} Barnsley. ’ 
894-1) 1292-4)... 182-2} 255-7) 82-5] 100-2)... 34-2) 25-5} 53:3) 61-9}... 62-2; 52:4] 2757) S014! ... Cumberland Co-operative. 
1,934-9, 1,818-4 M421) 1905) 29 on 165-7d| 175-7} 111-7} 82-2 353-0} 499-0} 370-9} 322-83) . Hearts of Oak. 
1,638-9) 2,187-7| 2,734-9} 39-9} 133-2) 704-7| 720-2) 787-0) 81-1| 92-3! 12941 ‘9} 294-3} 50-7| 141-1} 685-2) 775-1} 784-9] Scottish Amicable. 
1479-9) 2,268°4) 3,217-6) 24-6) 533) 677-4) 862-9] 710-3) 34-3| 29-9} 128-5] 197-2) 400-2) 63-31 121-6! 783-7| 970-9 1,206-5| Lambeth. 
1,944:2) 2,172-9 ns 295-6 328-1) 290-6] 379-1 ose eee “—? eee one kee 2794) 310-2 445-1 497-5 wae Leek United. 
1,772-6) 1,825-1) 1,913-1) 130-5) 113-4) 87-9} 44-6 36-6] 54-2) 63-2) 1086) 741-2 1745 325-1} 307-5} 290-4) 309-4! 368-2| Principality. 
1567-5} 1,930-4) 120°8, 134-0 306-1) 497-9)... 483; 726) 786) 84:5) ... 144-7] 227-4) 6988; 891-7| ... West Bromwich. 
1,212-9| 1,414°7/ 2,020-1) 205-3) 357-8, 182-1] 214-5) 57-91... 1:9} 72-5) 93-2) 359-1] 204-6! 196-8] 320:7| 406-9} 805-3] Leicester Temp. 
1361-9) 1491-1 )¢2,267-8) 116-8 186-0) 142-3) 237-8] ¢274-1| 69-4] 95-2} 148-7, 126-9) 6213-8} 202-8] 267-5] 320-4| 376-2| ¢937-4| Isle of Thanet. 
1,384-7) 1,881-8) 2,163-1) 40-6! 100-7) 294-8) §19-5| 348-4/ 23-7) 43-2) 152+1/ 273-6} 191-3, 64-6] 119:7| 737-8] 870-0| 699-5 Bradford Permanent. 
1,695-1) 1,755°1) 1,832-8) 58-7) 206-4) 147-1) 177-2) 141-6) 69-5) 74-0) 1385 57:5 77-0} 172-3; 284-7} 399-8} 329-1} 330-7} Fourth City. _ 
1,579] 1,679-6} 1,886-0} 224-5) 296-0) 286-0) 06) 64-9 8:7} 96-3! 98-5) 242-0} 238-5] 249-4 245-9! 285-4} 327-8| 447-2| Darlington Equitable. 
! | j | { 
1,299-'8) 1,612-5) 1,953-2 106-5! 968 251-0) 421-2) 2384) 11-4 9.4, 199-1d 89-0! 233-5} 109-9) 171-4 595-9 567-5 690-6 | Marsden. 
874°2 1,641-6| 2,366: 1 1-2) 34:3) 373-5 996-2! 6220) 40 2-8! 35-0 42:4) 326-0 83) 42-8 425-1| 907-0} 939-6| Brighton Sussex. 
1,220-4) 1,553-0) 1,703-9} 124-6) 115-0) 206-4) 4081! 233-7) ... ety) a ile P< 143-4) 100-4) 295-5/ 456-1} 355-1} Universal. 
1,144:3) 1,543-0) 1,891-1 61-1 127-4) 215-4) 414-0) 1883) 3:3! 14-2) 28:5) 705) 2006 81-4| 1984] 330-3) 595-2] 562-2 Planet. ; 
1,035°7) 1,122-9) 1,314-9} 100-1) 237-9} 208-4) 170-0! 232-2 3-9) 21-9 56-5} 117-9) 144-9) 145-2} 202-1} 246-1] 310-1; 501-7] Wolverhampton Free. 
1,288-5} 1,421-0) 1,531-3 81-7| 1045} 169-3} 253-9) 227-7) 13-1) 44:3] 66-4) 82-3) 99-5) 118-4) 254-7) 344-3} 348-3) 362-7] N.W. District. 
993'1) 1,397-1) 1666-1) 17-5) 72-7) 107-1) 204-7] 288-8]... wl 1127] 240-1) 155-4) 40-3] 105-3} 290-5} 630-8] 467-3) Eastbourne — 
921-3) 92721) 1,020-5) 198-2) 138-5] 142-2) 153-9] 1555] 30-1] 34-6, 67-5) 595, 65-8, 129-2; 105-4] 136-9] 178 181-0 | Dewsbury & W. Riding. 
Trou! Postal LeZ32] 106-7) 103-0} 133-9) 301-5] 1723) 15-7} 14:3) 101-8) 1196] 63-8} 79-5) 194-4} 3521] 479-7] 224-5] Padiham. 
IU124) 1,281-2) 1320-0) 96-1] 83-0) 213-1 an 113-2}... be ae e ae 107-4) 97-8) 320-1] 312-5) 219.1) Grainger. 
1,039-3| 1,194-1) 1380-2 sail 154-1; 39-6} 100-2) 135-6) 30-1) 30-6 65-2) 163-0d 81-9) 122-6) 221-8) 357-1 459-6 442-4 Wolverhampton & Dist. 
Pyegg| P2213) 1298-7) 93-1) 120-8) 1408) 187-0) 1293) 191) 15-41 40-8] B14} 408! 126-6) 156-6| 2303) 271-5] 253-3 Sheerness & G. 
1,033-8) 1,070°7| 1104-9) 58-9) 110-0; 79-7 50-9} 646) 11-6) 27-6 40-8) 26-7 25:3} 115-8; 223-4 166-2 200-1 200-1 Cheshunt. 
910-7| 1/2209] 1618-41 12-1 306, 212-91 297-9] 295-3 96.3! 30-5, 91-2) 64-0} 104-3) S58} 93-4] 339-8] 461-2] 665-1/ Fourth Post Office. 
9965) 1,140-0] 1,182-6]  §3-2! 154-6) 173-0} 226-8) 210-4 0-4) 9-2 34) 101 8-5] 1187) 1392] 3285] 349-6} 270-4] Cheshire. 
| | ; 
965-6} 1,116-0] 1,287-3} 61-9! 107-2! 238-6} 308-4) 241-9] _ & i. 87:3, 1409] 322-2) 323-1] 379-1] Sunderland W. M. 
948-0] 1,057-9) 1,253-0] 127-1) 211-4) 185-9] 295-3// 280-2f1 | oa +e = a feel See, feet Sens — eg x 
S90:7) 1,124°9) 1,326-4) 34-9) 66-5! 202-1) 267-6] 280-4 17-0) 21-2) 56-5, 83:3) 60-7 49-7, :1179| 324-9} 3758 1e88| Dunfemaline. 
841-7| 979-0) 1,068-9} 51-5, 65-7| 147-6) 160-2) 162-7) 13-4) 35-2) 123-2) 189-3) 155-8) 36-0) 60-3 — poe 203-7 Redd itch Benefit 
475-2) 5093) 614-8) 106-7; 138-0) 69-5] 81-8) 1087) fd] 28 0-8 1:5 38} 964) 653) 71-2) 1087] 2 . 
863-3} 11,0184)... 80-6, 102-7; 193-7] 296-6]... 78} 80] 252) 31.1}... | 101-1} 1080} 236-8} 255-8) ... | Hinckley and S. Leics. 
703-1) 814-9 ° . 20-2 : 5 . 4 . 81 259} 60-6) 143-2} 1184] 2195| 234-4] Rugby. 
39-9 . . ‘2| 90: .  — ie re ae ; 70° ; "2 oe , 
7816 796-9 839-0 350 as 322 429 506 31-4] 50-4] 88-2) 47-7) 34-7] 785] 1193] 140-3) 2B] 145-5 te Abbey. 
394-9} 810-6) 1,402-7) 11-0) 27-1) 1991] 399-9) 4491) |. a 201-1} 446-6) 132-4 11-9) 23-2] 2006) 484-6] 710-2) Norwich. 
. , . / ’ 5. , ; , ’ " 5 0) 0} 101-8] 251-6) 271-7] 232-2] N. Staffs. 
720-1) 837-8} 927-0} 21-4) $06 105-9} 149-7] 119-1) 34:8) 47-3} -74-7| 685 = i 133.4| 1495] 1279] 182-2| Goldhawk. 
734-9) 745-6] 804-6] 61-9; 106-2) 16-2] 42-6] 27:7) 66) 3:4 538} 35-2) 2 5 194-3| 221-9| 245-7| S. Staffs. 
700-7) 772-8} 832-9} 56-2) 137-9] 46-9] 85-2! 106-6] 29-6] 35:6) 421| 880) 728) 107-4) 1321 .8| Lewes Co-operative. 
765-4) 782-0} 820-0} 95-5} 1124] 60-6) §43| 61-3 2 8-2| 169] 137-9} 135-5] 181-7] 181-7| 218-8) Lewes Co-ope 
578-7} 6585}... 82-4] 83:3) 125-3] 66-4) ... | 12-3) 166) “457) 527]... 73-8} 66-9} 2478| 2281] ... Few Permanent 
wi ~, = 2 . . * ° a . 
78} 7686) 899-2} 20-3} 41-1] 105:8| 190-2} 79-7} 76) 15-1] 785) 1487] 1194) 33-8 A 1 mee = = pe nt og 
641-4) 635-8) 621-3] 32-9) 149-9) 60-8] 45-6) 33-4) 85-1] 28-4) 384) 20-4) 151 pee 183-8} 174-1} 1769] 181-8] Shern Hall. 
sent] Geos] Sioa sea] TELS] S03] 1087) SEM 206) G0) 6 see Oe eel lice Lane] 1150) 151-2], Worcesher Fermenet 
643-1} 640-0} 6485) 43-5 58:1} 55-7) 59-2) 62-4) 20-9) 32:8 19-0 12-5 10-2} 115-2 es 167-3 208-2 176-3} Durham and Yorks. 
6168; 732-9) 808-3; 66-2} 74:6) 105-8) 62:2] 36-7) 1-3] 1-9) 243) 647) 999) 754) 9 sepa | cape} Serniedhem Cotens 
527-2} 695-1] 1,029-2} 12-9] 39-3} 204-2} 250-2) 292-7} 3-9] 101] 146) 25-9 ro a os “307 102:5| 131-7| Coventry Prov. Permanent. 
549-0) 576-8} 634-7} 94-0, 995] 137-1] 122-8] 123-3]... 0-5 9-5) 16:7, 258 69.31 71.0! 191-3] 2244] 240-7| Otley. 
540-6} 645-0} 734-5] 41-9 46°7/ 109-8] 138-2] 1280] 10-3] 11-8] 143) 350, 483 loval 93-4] 1195! 111-0| 130-4] Scar h. 
5623} 591-5) 634-6] 94-0] 113-2] 144-3] 86-4] 97-4) ... aa ons a oat 84-4, 85-2} 121-1] 1041] ... | N, Shields Permanent. 
613-5} 646-6]... 75-4| 107-8} 67:1! 80-8]... 2 a i we sit : ie pets gpl ate 
5485} 607°3} 732-5] 61-4) 63-0) 98-4) 101-2] 147-3} 3-4) 60 8-9 8-2 79 4. = — 89-6| 98-0! Provident Perm. 
547:1] 544-9] 566-6) 38-5} 66-3] 42-2) 19:5] 397] 37-4) 17:2) 158 22-5) 28-9 55-21 107-4| 144-4] 187-4]... Camberwell & S. Lon. 
‘ene} Stra)... | 198) 40:3; 533) 86-0)... Ss eS 69:8, 50°8| 1122] 171-7] 112-4| S, Shields Com. Perm. 
ea a 507] Spal atl aa] 1OGC] G48). ‘soal “seal ‘635| “seal 570) 74-4| 1285) 961-4] 147-2| Newbury. 
ated re ’ , . 71-0] 105-9) 141-1} Grays Co-op. 
600-1] 649-4] 52:8} 80-9} 35-0| 30-1] 71-3] 12:3) 10-8) 26:5} 21-0 = os Stl ge8| 1007| 96-7] Hinckley & Country. 
521-2} 557-3] 578-0] 66-1] 80-1, 698) 56-4) 45-6) 0-7] 2-7} 136) 193 ‘| $401 1120} 104-0| 1156] 125-2| Chatham & District. 
5426) 568-3} 601-3) 19-7 50-0) 113-5} 57-4) 46-9} 84) 17-9 9-9 58 aa 40-5} 1133} 111-9] 1592] 226-4} Citizens (Brighton). 
455-9, 546-7} 674-5] 295) 75:8) 4-9] 791] 137-8) 11-3) 17:5] 47-7} 52-7) 8 sor] eel 14071 1066] ... | Comperation ; 
502-0) 548-1} 31-6) 54-0} 128-8} 92:3) ... we ‘ea ‘s ms oes sal seat tenet 1006) imastey em. 
488-7) 529-7) 569-9] 65-1) 67-7} S62} 586| 468) 0-2] 03 7: 23-4, 39-0 be ie 82:9| 77:6|  57-3| Standard. 
487-1) 509-4) 497-6] 63-1] 52-7] 45-9 55-4) 242) 2. |... eve ae sos eel 1002| 14681 1428] ... | Kingston. 
416-5) 479-5 as 34-6 44-2} 65-0} 96°5) ... ea eis en nit 36-3 42.0 90-3 I27 104-7 112-7} Equity. 
456-4) 485-5] 495-4] 28-7] 68:8; 63-4) 54-9) 67-2) 17:5] 17:8} 226! 17-7 ool 619] 127-4| 1080] 1095) 118-0) Industrial & Prov. 
516-5} 508-2} 534-4] 379] 64-0, 49-0] 342] 51-1] 190) 00} 00 00 50-8| 102-7| 1624} 169-8] Finchley. 
410-2) 516-2} 608-3} 181} 37:2} 54:7] 81-7} 83-0) Ol] 0-2 5:5} 24:3 ae = 84-8} 100-7| 159-3} 221-2] Northants & Mid. 
364-2; 463-2} 623-0} 27-1) 49:8; 66-1! 125-6] 179-3] 20] 13-9) 290| 48-1 31.7| 80-01 641| 876] 1150| 143-7] Monmouth & S. Wales. 
4524) 496-0) 560-3} 27-1} 29-0] 381/371] 52-7} 17-4) 12:7] 189) 27-7 7] Seol él} 101-5] 1448| 214-4] City of Portsmouth. 
405°7| 486-7/ 593-4] 15-8| 27-9} 34-4] 74-0] 43-4) 25-1] 35-2) 696) 926 a 74-81 1050} 93-9! 10611 735 | Brighton & S. Counties. 
495-01 478-11 475-61 51-9' 62-6! 39-01 31-8! 28-91 671 94 5-6 4-6 








therefore, not available. (d)Deposits and loans. (e)This Society united with the ‘‘ Cinque Ports, 















































"April, 1935 1935 figures show, therefore,combined totals of the two Societies. (f)Estimated, 
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reliable indication of the trend of progress in each different 
department of building society administration. The growth 
of mortgages in relation to new share subscriptions and 
deposits can be examined, and from 1931 onwards it 
is possible closely to estimate the effects of depression 
upon the movement and the repercussions of changes in 
interest rates. For this constant number of societies it 
is possible to reach conclusions regarding variations in 
the average size of new mortgages, and also regard- 
ing the average rate at which mortgages are repaid. There 
is, further, much information on the important question as 
to how far the resources of the building societies are re- 
volving funds, and the extent to which they have become 
self-financing through the re-investment of mortgage re- 
payments. Similar problems arise on the investing side. 
What is the relation between shares and deposits? Have 
there been any significant changes in the relationship during 
recent years, due to changes in interest rates? From the 
computation of average rates on mortgages and investment 
balances it is possible to make tentative estimates of varia- 
tions in the last decade of great importance in considering 
the problem of fixity of rates during periods of considerable 
changes in interest levels. These questions form the 
principal matters for discussion in the pages which follow. 


GENERAL TRENDS, 1925-35 


We may examine first the growth in total assets of these 
98 societies in relation to their shares, deposits and mort- 
gages outstanding at the end of each year. These move- 
ments are set out in the first four entries in the summary 
table. In the following composite table the yearly totals 
above are first shown on the basis 1925 = 100, and 
secondly the relationship of shares, deposits and mortgages 
to total assets is calculated :— 























1925 = 100 | Relation to Total Assets 

idle Sittin: Sopt . | 
otal ae Te — | Siete Te } : i Mort- 
| Assets Shares | Deposits | gages | Shares | Deposits | ‘gages 

; ‘ ; 
(°) (°;) (°o) 
ee 100 100 )«6©|)—(100 100 74:0 15-5 88-8 
OD: sscsnoss 188 210 140 187 82-3 11-5 84-6 
Te <scossnené 292 325 236 276 82-5 12-6 81-2 
EEE 309 343 295 301 &2-] 14-8 83-4 
eee 344 357 390 338 77-0 17-7 84-5 
near 370 372 | 466 377 74:5 | 19:5 | 81-2 

















Since 1925 the aggregate size of these 98 societies has in- 
creased almost three and three-quarter times. Their growth, 


comparable with that of the movement as a whole, has 
been consistent, and indeed dramatic. Total assets had 
nearly doubled between 1925 and 1929. In the next three 
years they increased by more than the 1925 total. Between 
1932 and 1935 they increased by two-thirds of the base 
figure. Only between 1932 and 1933 has there been any 
check to the rate of increase, when some of the larger 
societies temporarily pursued a very cautious policy on the 
investment and mortgage sides of the business, owing to 
the difficult financial conditions of the time. 

Comparable movements are reflected in the share and 
deposits and mortgage figures. The rate of increase in the 
shareholders’ balances has in fact exceeded that of total 
assets, but the measures which have been taken to limit 
new share receipts are responsible for a rise of only 47 
points in the index figure since 1932. The rise in deposits, 
however, is spectacular. It should, of course, be remem- 
bered that deposits form a limited proportion of the move- 
ments’ total resources. In 1932, as the second part of the 
table shows, they were equivalent to about one-eighth of 
the total, and in 1935 were still under one-fifth. Since 
1932, however, depositors’ total balances have nearly 
doubled, since societies have in many cases suspended the 
issue of fresh shares and deflected new investment business 
to deposits, at a lower rate of interest. This has particu- 
larly affected the Southern societies, who have been accus- 
tomed, until recent years, to do less deposit business than 
some larger societies centred in the North. The mortgage 
index figures, inevitably, keep fairly close pace with the 
growth in total assets, although it must be remembered 
that, since the dimensions of the movement are continually 
enlarging, this implies a larger absolute amount invested in 
current assets loaned to local authorities or maintained 
in cash. 

These changes are broadly reflected in the second part 
of the composite table. The increase in shares outstanding 
has actually kept pace with the general increase in the 
resources of the societies examined, despite the fall during 
the past two years, which have seen an equally impressive 
rise in deposits. Over the period, however, the proportion 
of mortgages to total assets has remained remarkably con- 
stant. In normal years the proportion varies only slightly 
from 85 per cent. of the whole, and the apparent fall in 
1932 may be attributed to the fact that, in a year when 
total resources had rapidly increased, the societies wisely 
restricted the customary re-lending proportion on the argu- 
ment that part of the new funds were in all probability 
only temporarily deposited. 





CHANGES IN INTEREST RATES 


By common consent, changes in interest rates have pre- 
sented the movement with one of its most difficult problems 
during recent years. The rapid fall in interest rates from 
1931 onwards led directly to the ‘‘ bad money ’’ problem, 
since many investors faced with the conversion of War 
Loan placed large amounts with the building societies to 
earn over 4 per cent. tax free on shares and 3} per cent. 
on deposits. The inevitable result was the restriction on 
the investment business imposed by most societies, whose 
extent has already been examined. Between the fall in 
interest rates and the reduced terms of mortgage borrowers 
there was a fairly long interval. Early last year adjust- 
ments became unavoidable, although unfortunately their 
announcement was precipitate and their terms not uniform. 

It is, however, difficult to discuss interest margins in 
relation to one or even a dozen societies’ published rates. 
We have, therefore, devised a method which, it is hoped, 
will give a more representative impression of the trend of 
rates for the investment and mortgage branches. For each 
of the years examined in this Survey we have taken the 
mean of the opening and closing totals for shares, deposits 
and mortgages, as being the most representative figure to 
which the totals of share, deposit and mortgage interest 
apply. The computed rates per cent. give as far as possible 
the average effective rates for each case. It should be 
noted that complete accuracy is not obtainable by this 
method—nor by any other—for interest on deposits some- 


times includes items for loan interest, while in the case of 
shares, in earlier years, the rates include bonus payments. 
In the great majority of cases, however, these sums do not 
affect the figures significantly. The calculations are set out 
in the following table : — 






































Average Outstanding Interest Paid Effective Rates 
(£°000s) (£°000s) (per cent.) 
: ‘ ; Mort- ‘ De- Mort- De- | Mort- 
Shares | Deposits gages Shares posits | gages Shares posits | gages 
1925 | 96,928-6) 18,793-5| 100,179-3] 4,242-2) 724-7) 5,857-4| 4-38 | 3-85 | 5°85 
1929 | 194,645-7| 28,344-0/ 199,144-8) 8,786-3) 1,110-7| 11,491-7| 4°52 | 3-92 | 5°78 
1932 | 309,053-5) 44,607-4| 309,059-8] 13,883-7/ 1,658-9| 18,184-3| 4-49 | 3-71 | 5°88 
1933 | 334,680-5| 55,795-6| 334,809-5| 12,837-1| 1,927-6| 18,732-2| 3-84 | 3-46 | 5-60 
1934 | 350,592-0) 72,024-6| 370,883 -6] 12,930-5| 2,013-1| 20,326-1] 3-69 | 2-80 | 5-48 
1935 re 90,009 -0) 414,530-9] 12,970-0) 2,670-9| 21,556-7) 3-55 | 2-97 | 5-20 





The table clearly suggests that a steady trend of falling 
rates has been in progress during the last six years. Since 
1929, in particular, the average rates on shares and deposits 
have fallen by nearly 1 per cent. The greater part of the 
fall dates from 1932 onwards, when the societies took 
special steps to stem the influx of funds. On the mortgage 
side, for reasons which are discussed later, the fall in effec- 
tive rates has been more moderate, but it has been no less 
steady. From 1929 the rate has fallen from 5.78 per cent. 
to 5.20 per cent., and the latter rate is presumably higher 





(¢) Operating as Borough Land and Building Society in 1925. Comparable figures, 
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Since its foundation in 1854," the Tem- 
perance Building Society has advanced 
over £25,000,000 for the purpose of help- 
ing many thousands of people to buy 
their own houses. It is one of the oldest 
and best-known Building Societies in the 
country, and has provided a constant 
example of sound business management 
and equitable dealing. 


The Society recognises that security and 
stability are important to the borrower 
as well as to the investor and the fact 


EDWARD R. MUSK 
A. W. BETTS, F.C.1.S. 
Joint Managers 
and Secretaries 


TEMPERANCE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


that in no circumstances does the Society 
increase the rate of interest as is provided 
for by many Building Societies when there 
is a rise in the Bank Rate has been a 
continual source of confidence and 
appreciation to the borrowing public. 
Although the choice of a property may 
vary according to individual needs, there 
can be no question that every purchaser 
wishes to borrow on the most advant- 
ageous terms, and in this connection it 
is suggested that application be made to 
the managers for particulars. 


4,6 & 8, LUDGATE HILL 
LONDON, E.C.4 


(Two doors St. 
Paul's Cathedral) 


Phone: 
City 2666 (3 lines) 














BURNLEY 





BUILDING 





The Burnley Plan makes House 
Purchase easy. 








No Entrance or Redemption 
Fees. 


No Fines. 


Interest charged on monthly 
balances. 


Twelve monthly payments. 


“ Open” passbook for easy 
checking. 


SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1850 








HEAD OFFICE : 


GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY 
GENERAL MANAGER — WALTER HARVEY 











LONDON OFFICE : 


106-7 HIGH HOLBORN 
KINGSWAY, W.C.1 





TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 9851, 2 and 3 
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than the average now prevailing. While the societies’ 
margin has tended to increase on a larger volume of busi- 
ness, it must be remembered that part of that increase has 
been wisely applied to strengthening reserves, and part has 
inevitably been absorbed in higher management charges. 
To-day, the house purchaser is accustomed to think in 
terms of mortgages at 5 per cent. or less. A decade ago, as 
the table suggests, the basic level was nearer 6 per cent. 
The reduction of the interest burden, and the consequently 
shorter effective life of the mortgage when it is arranged on 
‘‘ constant payment ’’ terms, has undoubtedly been an 
important factor in the further vigorous increase in mort- 
gage advances during the past year. 


BUILDING] SOCIETY POLICY 

We may next turn to discuss the questions of policy which 
arise in a period of changing interest rates. The movement 
has in recent times attempted to restrict the influx of un- 
wanted funds by curtailing facilities for investment. Strict 
limits have been imposed on new deposits, and in a number 
of societies the share investment branches have been tem- 
porarily closed. The movement, too, has reduced the rates 
offered on deposits and shares, down to a point at which the 
former in many cases carry only 2} per cent. and the latter 
3 per cent. Even these rates, however, are not ungenerous 
when allowance is made for income tax, since they amount 
respectively to 3.225 and 3.87 per cent. on a ‘‘ gross”’ 
basis at the standard rate. The movement's policy, during 
the phase of low interest rates, bears some points of resem- 
blance to that of maintaining a currency at an artificial 
external value. In order to maintain the existing volume 
of shares and deposits, apparently, full flexibility of interest 
rates has not been adopted. Yet a rate which is just suffi- 
cient to maintain a given volume of resources over the long 
period may be more than generous to those who seek a 
short-term haven for their funds. To do justice to existing 
depositors, and to protect themselves from an embarrassing 
influx of funds, the societies imposed their system of quan- 
titative limitation, and only during recent months has the 
throttle been opened slightly. 

Is the policy wise as well as expedient? Laissez-faire 
arguments might suggest that, during a cheap money 
period, the societies should remain open to receive un- 
limited funds at sharply reduced rates of interest. This 
argument, however, hardly recognises two factors of para- 
mount importance in the building society equation. The 
first is the necessity to maintain a given volume of resources 
in order to maintain a given volume of mortgages. The 
latter may be of fifteen or twenty years’ duration, whereas 
shares and deposits, in most cases, may be withdrawn on 
short notice. No society therefore can afford to reduce its 
rates to a level at which the maintenance of this volume of 
funds is endangered. Nor does it welcome funds which 
seek a short-period home, whose re-investment in mortgage 
advances might leave the society ‘‘ unliquid ’’ before many 
months had passed. The custody and reinvestment of such 
funds in short-dated and low-yielding securities is a thank- 
less and unremunerative task. 





The policy of paying a somewhat artificially high price 
for funds during a low-interest phase, coupled with restric. 
tive devices, may not be scientifically satisfying, but as 
part of a long-term programme it may have some justifica. 
tion in expediency. Whether all societies have legislateq 
with these considerations in mind may, perhaps, be 
doubted. The leading societies, however, appear to have 
resisted the temptation to indulge in over-expansion of 
mortgage advances by a hasty reduction in interest rates at 
the expense of the depositor. It must be remembered, 
further, that the movement has not experienced any whole. 
sale desire on the part of shareholders and depositors to 
withdraw their balances. Precipitate reduction of rates 


allowed on these balances might have involved a rate of . 


withdrawal greater than that at which new funds were 
offered. In any succeeding phase of rising interest rates, 
equally prompt reversal of this ‘‘ open-door ’’ policy would 
be necessary. New mortgage borrowers, whose original 
advances dated from the low-interest period, might feel 
some grievance if rates rose sufficiently far to compel re- 
vision. On the cyclical argument, therefore, there is 
something to be said for a policy of relative stability of 
rates, both for borrowing and lending. 

If, however, this theory is invoked to meet the case of 
secular changes of rates it wholly fails to apply. No unit 
in the financial organisation, of course, is on sure ground 
in arguing the case regarding secular changes of interest 
rates. In this matter, it is a case of Mr Keynes versus the 
rest of the world. The ordinary building society, in its 
day-to-day business, can hardly be expected to cast its 
span so far. But it may nevertheless be forced, sooner or 
later, to acquiesce in any semi-permanent change, and last 
year’s adjustments themselves may eventually prove to be 
part of this process. There is little doubt, however, that in 
a period of rapidly falling interest rates the building society 
movement tends to be “‘ inelastic ’’ in the sense that, other 
things being equal, the rates paid on shares and deposits 
and the rates charged for mortgage advances are both 
‘‘ high,’’ having regard to the willingness of lenders to take 
and the eagerness of would-be borrowers to pay lower 
rates, at that time. Similar difficulties, however, are met 
whenever interest rates rise appreciably. Depositors and 
shareholders, who may immediately withdraw their funds 
in search of more remunerative openings, compel any 
society who must keep its resources intact to raise its 
interest payments forthwith. An immediate advance in 
mortgage rates is, therefore, inevitable. 

The question finally resolves itself into a judicious com- 
promise inherent in a business of the ‘‘ borrowing short— 
lending long ’’ kind. Our analysis, in fact, suggests that a 
gradual process of adjustment has been in train during the 
past decade, on which the more spectacular changes of 
recent years have been super-imposed. Finally, it may be 
pointed out that, unless the movement continues to main- 
tain, indefinitely, its recent dramatically rapid rate of 
increase in new mortgage advances, it should require, in 
future, a decreasing amount of mew money from shate- 
holders and depositors, for reasons described on page 19. 





MORTGAGE TRENDS FOR 


THE analysis of the detailed mortgage business figures for 
98 societies during the past decade reveals several impor- 
tant features. The following table summarises the relative 
movements of new mortgage advances and repayments, in 
comparison with the average volume of mortgages out- 
standing in each year: — 





Proportion ust oporti 
Average New Repayment} New Ad- ae non ecenerd 
Mortgages | Mortgage of wances $0 | 15 Averare i 
Outstanding J 


to New 
Advances x... Outstanding | Advances 





o~ 


9 % % 
24,858-5 41-5 24:8 59°8 
39,723-0 | 31-6 19-9 63-3 
61,310°9 | 27-4 19-8 92-8 
73,3909 | 25-0 21-9 87-8 
78,392-5 | 27-8 21-1 76-2 
83,635-7 | 25-6 20-2 78-7 























NINETY-EIGHT SOCIETIES 


It will be seen that new mortgage business has tended to 
become ‘“‘ stabilised ’’ at about one-quarter of the ever- 
increasing average of mortgage loans outstanding. In 
earlier years, when new mortgage business was increasing 
at a higher annual rate than recently, the proportion was 
frequently much higher, but the recent stability of the 
proportion might have been expected from the relative 
constancy of the proportion of regularly growing total 
assets represented by mortgages. The figures reveal a 
‘‘ kink ’’ for 1932, on which we have previously com- 
mented, when the proportion of new advances to the 
average amount outstanding fell as low as 21.4 per cent., 
but subsequent trend shows that this low level merely 
coincided with a temporary defensive policy which was not 
unwise in the circumstances. ‘ 
The figures for repayments must be handled with 
caution. Expressed as a proportion of the average volume 
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of outstanding mortgages, they show only slight variation 
above and below 20 per cent. during the past six years. 
In the majority of cases, however, the amounts repaid 
also include interest, and it is impossible precisely to 
separate the two items as the accounts are at present drawn 
up. in, sums are frequently included as amounts 
repaid which have been derived from sales of property in 
possession. Even if deduction be made for gross interest 
charged to borrowers during the year, the extent of such 
roceeds cannot be ascertained and allowed for. It is 
ible, however, to put forward figures, with some 
reserve, Which at least separate the gross interest charged 
to mortgagors from their repayments. These can be 
obtained by deducting the effective mortgage interest 
charge per cent., as set out in the table on page 16, from 
the percentages shown under column 5 in the above table. 
For the respective years the computed rates of mortgage 
repayments, expressed as a percentage of the amount out- 
standing, are calculated as follows:—1925, 19.0; 1929, 
14.2; 1932, 13-9; 1933, 16.3; 1934, 15.6; 1935, 15.0. The 
rate has thus remained reasonably close to 15 per cent. of 
the amount outstanding in each year. The average life of 
each mortgage advance can therefore be put, roughly, at 
six and two-third years. The whole life of the mortgage, 
therefore, would usually be of something over thirteen 
years’ duration. It would not appear, from these estimates, 
that any fundamental changes of practice have been intro- 
duced during the last six years, although it is interesting 
to note that in 1925 the proportion of repayments seems to 
have been a good deal higher. It should be emphasised 
that calculations of average life of mortgages must be 
affected by any change in the average age composition of 
the total amount outstanding, since the older the mortgages 
on the average, the greater will be the proportion repre- 
sented by a given volume of repayments. Where repay- 
ments, further, are calculated on the basis of constant 
regular repayments, of which a declining amount repre- 
sents interest on a declining capital balance outstanding, 
this factor is even more pronounced. The calculation of 
average life may be affected by rapid growth of mortgage 
business and changing interest rates, but it is not unduly 
conjectural. 

The last column of the table above throws light on a 
further problem. Granted the maintenance of a given 
volume of deposits and share balances, how far are the 
funds of the building societies to be regarded as revolving 
funds? This question can be put in the alternative form: 
What proportion does the volume of repayments on old 
mortgage business bear to the finance of new mortgage 
business? Here again the answer is complicated by in- 
terest included in the repayments. The final column in the 
table gives the percentages on a gross basis. The same 
calculations, after eliminating all mortgage interest from 
the figures, may be given as follows: —1925, 46.0; 1929, 
44-9; 1932, 65.3; 1933, 65.4; 1934, 56.4; 1935, 58-4. The 
actual truth, therefore, lies somewhere between these 
limits. In a year of very rapid expansion, apparently, 
the movement can count on repayments of existing mort- 
gages for well over half of its new mortgage advances. 
In more ‘‘ normal ’’ years—if we may so designate the 
Mortgage position in 1932 and 1933—the minimum propor- 
tion approached two-thirds. The significant comparison, 
however, is with the figures for 1925 and 1929, when, in 
each case, the proportion was well under one-half. During 
the decade new business has expanded in remarkable 
fashion, but each successive year brings in a greater volume 
of repayments which can, other things being equal, be 
applied to new advances without calling upon new funds 
from the investment branches. The re-investment of 
mortgage repayments is becoming one of the chief func- 
tions of the movement. An examination of the trends of 
the past decade suggests that the societies may, In the 

ture, have less inducement to expand in the investment 
branches, provided that they can maintain their invest- 
ment balances broadly intact, and may have to concentrate 
More on the re-investment in each year of an increasing 
Volume of repayments. If, for any reason, a slowing down 
of new mortgage business were gradually to set in for a 
Period of several years, this problem of “‘ giro finance 
might be met fairly soon. The scale of new house con- 
Struction may perhaps involve, in the not far distant 

ture, important changes of internal policy. 





DISTRIBUTION OF MORTGAGES 

The social and economic significance of the building 
Society movement during the past decade is fully displayed 
in the growth of mortgage and investment business, to 
which earlier reference has been made. An important sub- 
sidiary inquiry, however, also arises. How has the 
average mortgage varied in size, and what significant 
changes as between different groups have occurred? The 
basis for the answer to these questions is given in the fol- 
lowing table, which has been based on the figures given in 
the main table on pages 14 and 15. The information relates 
to outstanding balances, and not to original loans : — 

_ANALYsIS OF MORTGAGE BALANCES, 98 SOCIETIES 





























1925 1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Under £500: 
Average per mortgage (£).. 316 268 277 283 239 295 
t bo £1,000 © all mortgages | 46-8 44-5 40-8 42+] 13°5 44:3 
Average per mortgage (£).. 621 673 669 659 652 646 
Total as %, all mortgages | 30-7 36-1 2: 43-0 42-3 41-4 
£1,000-£3,000 : 
Average per mortgage ({).. | 1,459 1,368 1,357 1,420 1,415 1,423 
Total as % all mortgages | 13-7 12-2 10-9 9-7 8-5 7-5 
£3,000-£5,000 : 
ae per —s (£).. | 3,820 3,844 3,763 3,717 3,476 3,876 
as % all mortgages 3-1 2-3 1-8 1-8 1-3 i-3 
Over £5,000 :° ™ ? 
Average per mortgage (f).. | 9,537 | 10,643 | 10,755 | 11,281 11,769 | 13,065 
Total as °% all mortgages 6-5 3-8 3:2 3-1 3-1 3-7 





This analysis covers all mortgages of the group of societies, 
with the exception of ‘‘ scheduled mortgages ’’ where the 
society has been over twelve months in possession or where 
repayments are more than twelve months in arrears and 
also, in certain cases, mortgages from non-members. It 
will be found that in each year there is a small difference 
between the total as shown by the analysis and the aggre- 
gate figures for mortgages shown in the main table arising 
from these differences. Obvious social importance attaches, 
first, to the major proportion of outstanding mortgages, 
which have an average value below {1,000. In 1925 
these represented 774 per cent. of the total; last year 
the proportion had increased to over 85} per cent. Yet the 
two classes, up to and exceeding £500, show striking differ- 
ences of trend during the decade. The former still rank in 
proportion to the whole value of outstanding mortgages 
below the level of 1925, but it must at once be pointed out 
that the average value of each balance has fallen in 
greater degree. In terms of absolute numbers, the 
number of mortgages under {500 for these 98 societies has 
increased during the past decade from 172,055 to 655,026, 
and the total of the balances from £54} millions to over 
{£193} millions. The preponderant part of building society 
mortgage business, both in extent and value, is now trans- 
acted in this class, although the total in the next class— 
{500 to {1,000—runs very close. Since 1929 the value of 
mortgages under {500 has tended steadily to increase, from 
{268 in that year to £295 in 1935. This trend may be asso- 
ciated with the general increase in purchasing power since 
recovery set in, and also with improvements in house con- 
struction, which have coincided with reductions in costs. 
It is, apparently, not uncommon for a house purchaser to 
be willing to increase his total commitments by, say, 10 per 
cent. in order to obtain a type of house which, a few years 
earlier, might have been outside his means. It may also 
be considered to reflect, in some measure, the operation of 
the ‘‘ pool ’’ system for mortgage advances, whereby the 
purchaser, being relieved from providing part of the usual 
immediate cash deposit, may therefore be encouraged to 
buy a somewhat larger house than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The average mortgage in the {500-£1,000 group has 
fallen steadily since 1929. Some part of this movement, 
however, may be explained by the gradual repayment of 
advances made some years ago which may have been 
near, or over, the {1,000 limit. By numbers and value, 
however, the mortgages in this group have shown a 
greater rate of expansion than in any group, during the 
decade, having increased by 387 per cent. from 57,365 to 
279,330, and by 407 per cent. from £35.6 millions to {180.6 
millions, running neck and neck with the total for mort- 
gages up to {500. The gradual] reduction in the average 
value of balances in this class from £673 in 1929 to £646 in 
1935 may account, to a substantial extent, for this rate of 


progress. 
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In the remaining three classes, over £1,000, the past 
decade has witnessed an almost uninterrupted decline in im- 
portance. In 1925, these groups accounted for as much as 
22.3 per cent. of the whole mortgage business. By last 
year, the percentage had dropped to as little as 13.1. Mort- 
gages between {1,000 and £3,000 have, in fact, little more 
than doubled since 1925, although there is evidence of 
further growth in the two higher classes during 1935. 
Mortgages over £5,000, in particular, increased from nearly 
£12} millions at the end of 1934 to over £16} millions at the 
end of 1935, and the average value of each mortgage in this 
class has for some years been tending to increase. Sir 
Enoch Hill’s recent address to members of the Halifax 
Building Society disclosed that a number of advances had 
been made in respect of residential flat property, during the 
‘past year, on a careful basis. Such advances may tend to 
affect the figures to a larger extent if the flat-dwelling move- 
ment increases in large cities. 

The necessity for a stringent basis of valuation in the 
case of business exceeding £5,000 is recognised in statutory 
form of building society accounts. All mortgages where 
the present debt exceeds that sum must be separately listed 
in Part 1 of the mortgage schedule. The 98 societies whose 
accounts for 1935 are available have 1,248 mortgages over 
£5,000, whose present debt now totals {16,305,300. Their 
original value amounted to £28,936,300, and the amounts 


originally advanced totalled {20,034,400. A first mo 
for about 69 per cent. of the original valuation shows that 
a greater safety factor is demanded than that which a: 
to smaller mortgage business. It is to be expected that 
increase in large mortgages which might, for example, follow 
quieter conditions in the owner-occupier house mort 
business will be subjected to equally stringent safeguards, 
In essence, however, the building society movement limits 
its interests very closely to the owner-occupier, and has re. 
cently done 85 per cent. of its mortgage business with the 
man who can afford a house up to £1,000. A recent exten. 
sion of possible mortgage business, under the 1933 Housing 
Act was originally intended to encourage the societies to 
advance, on 4 and 4} per cent. mortgage, up to go per cent, 
of the value of Class ‘‘C’’ houses built to rent, the 
balance over 70 per cent. being jointly underwritten by the 
Government, the local authority and the building society 
concerned. The plan has not, so far, been very fruitful, 
Many spokesmen for the movement have expressed their 
anxiety to encourage this form of business, and to co- 
operate with local authorities and with builders who may 
have plans for the erection of such houses. They point out, 
however, that the finance of such business would leave little 
margin above average interest costs, although societies with 
a considerable volume of deposits at lower rates might well 
be in a better position to finance it. 





TRENDS IN INVESTMENT BUSINESS 


A TABLE on page 16 based on the returns of the 08 
societies which form the subject of the present detailed 
analysis, shows that, on the basis 1925 = 100, their share 
balances grew from 210 in 1929 to 372 at the end of 1935, 
while the corresponding figures for deposits were 140 and 
466. Deposits, which amounted to slightly over one-fifth of 
the share balances of these societies in 1925 had increased 
to over one-quarter of a substantially higher share total last 
year. Since 1932 the share balances of these societies have 
increased by {50 millions; the increase in deposits, at one- 
half per cent. lower interest in most cases, has been only 
£2,000,000 less. During the period of falling interest rates 
few factors have been of greater significance than this growth 
in deposits. 

The table which follows confirms this movement, for dur- 
ing last year nearly as much was subscribed in deposits as 
in shares for the societies concerned, whereas up to 1932 the 
proportion was not greatly in excess of one-third, even in the 
most comparable years. In the table, the amounts sub- 
scribed in shares and deposits and repaid from members’ 
balances are expressed as a proportion of the average out- 
standing in the respective years : — 





Subscribed os of Repaid Proportion of 
dari Year age during Year Average 
uring Outstanding mang Outstanding 





Shares | Deposits} Shares | Deposits} Shares | Deposits | Shares | Deposits 





£'000 000 % %o £°000 £'000 %e “* 
1925 | 29,383-8 | 10,638-1 | 30-3 | 56-6 |15,072-3| 8706-5 | 15-6 | 46-3 
1929 | 54,152-8 }12,421-4 | 27-8 | 43-9 |28,458-3 |13,891-1 | 14°6 | 49-0 
1932 | 61,958-2 | 23,278-9 | 20-0 | 52-1 | 36,742-3 |14,720-2 | 11-9 | 33-0 
1933 | 33,367-5 }28,251-4 | 10-0 | 50-7 |32,935-2|15,192-7 | 9-8 | 27-2 
1934 | 45,828-8 |38,926-2 | 13-2 | 54-2 | 30,150-8 |20,300-5| 86 | 28-2 
1935 | 41,387-5 | 40,166-8 | 17-3 | 44-6 | 22,887-3 | 26,187-6 | 6-3 | 29-1 





























The percentage figures give a useful impression of the 
extent to which the building society movement provides a 
cloak-room for members, and how far it is used as a savings 
bank. The growth of the movement has clearly slowed 
down the average velocity of circulation of its total re- 
sources. In 1925, some 15 per cent. of the average volume 
of shares outstanding was received net, after repayments 
had been off-set against new receipts for shares. Apart 
from the exceptional circumstances of 1933, when the two 
amounts nearly balanced each other, the proportion of the 
net retained share subscriptions steadily declined until last 
year it was no more than 5 per cent. In a normal year, in 
fact, it is not unusual to find that about one-half of the 


total of new share subscriptions is off-set by shares with- 
drawn. 

In the deposit branch, where the totals involved are con- 
siderably smaller, the proportionate turnover of funds has 
always considerably exceeded that in the share branch. In 
recent years, however, withdrawals of deposits have tended 
to rise in proportion to the whole. There has been plenty 
of scope for the net growth in the volume of deposits, but 
although new deposits have increased from {£28} millions in 
1933 to £40.2 millions in 1935, the balance retained has in- 
creased only by {1,000,000 in the latter year. Since, on 
the latest figures, new subscriptions are very close in each 
branch and withdrawals are heavier in the deposit branch, 
it would appear that the more rapid turnover in the deposit 


branch reflects, not merely the smaller volume of funds 


kept on deposit, but also the terms governing them, as 
regards interest and withdrawal. The deposit branch, to 
which new investment business has been deflected in recent 
years, must now take care of ‘‘ cloak-room ’’ deposits— 
a somewhat distinct change, it would seem, from its original 
status. In the share branches, on the other hand, restric- 
tions have been only slightly lifted, and holders would 
therefore be anxious to preserve their balances, at not 
unattractive rates under present conditions, while they 
could employ alternative funds for current investment or 
expenditure. 

On the whole, the experience of the past decade suggests 
that the members of these societies make a fairly constant 
annual call upon them for the repayment of shares and 
deposits amounting, very broadly, to about {£50 millions. 
It is of interest to note, therefore, that the societies as 4 
whole maintain adequate reserves for the prompt settlement 
of these demands—apart from new subscriptions—in the 
form of short loans to local authorities, cash and other 1n- 
vestments. The totals for these items are set out in the 
table on page 12. In recent years they have tended to 
amount to between {60 and {70 millions in total. For the 
movement as a whole, relying on the regular liquidation of 
outstanding mortgages, this volume of quick assets in rela- 
tion to total assets is not unreasonable, although there are 
certain societies whose position could be strengthened 1 
this respect. The movement, however, has steadily 
creased its reserves, which amounted in 1925 to nearly £43 
millions for the 98 societies analysed, and had grown > 
£193 millions last year. There has also been a considerable 
growth in Reserve No. 2, which has been adopted by @ 
number of societies to form a_ special provision 
against losses arising from the disposal of properties 0? 
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which borrowers have defaulted. The total at the end of 
1935 was {2.4 millions, which appears ample in relation to 
less than {500,000 of mortgages which are in ion or 
in arrears of more than one year. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that most societies take prompt steps to keep 
properties out of the schedule ‘‘ twelve months in posses- 
sion.’’ These are more frequently cleared either by outright 
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sale, or by transfer to a receiver. The end-year 

therefore, may in some cases underestimate the extent of 
properties which come into this category during any given 
year. For many societies the balance carried forward on 
profit and loss provides an effective reserve account. The 
total of such balances for the 98 societies has grown from 


£698,800 in 1925 to £4,159,500 last year. 





HOUSE PURCHASE FINANCE 


As the building society movement has expanded enor- 
mously during the post-war period it was hardly to be 
expected that its pre-war technique would be entirely 
adequate to the changed conditions. It is a very different 
matter to advance {8-{9 millions per annum—the imme- 
diate pre-war figures—and upwards of {100 millions per 
annum—the figure for the past few years; and it is in fact 
on the mortgage side of the societies’ operations that the 
most noteworthy changes have occurred. 

Before the war the average society advanced, say, 75-80 
per cent. of the valuation of a given property. If approved 
collateral security could be provided—the title deeds of 
another property, trustee securities, etc.—the proportion of 
the advance could be increased, but the average borrower 
was content with the 75-80 per cent. proportion and pro- 
vided the balance from his own cash resources. There 
were, of course, some variations of this arrangement, but 
in the main it represented the traditional practice. 

In the first phase of the post-war expansion it remained, 
on the whole, the principal method of making advances. 
As time passed, however, an arrangement developed which, 
while ensuring a due margin of security to the societies, 
enabled a wider public to take advantage of the societies’ 
mortgage service without providing a personal stake of 
20-25 per cent. of the valuation of the property. The ten- 
dency for builders to develop large estates and the pressure 
of public demand for the houses gradually resulted in the 
‘“ pool ’’ system. 

This system, however, represents a refinement in degree 
rather than a fundamental change in the character of build- 
ing society mortgage technique. It is still true that very 
few societies are in any way concerned in the provision of 
building finance. The builder carries out the initial stages 
of development—the purchase of land, the erection of the 
first houses, etc.—either from his own cash resources, with 
the assistance of a bank loan or with an advance from a 
specialist building finance company. In other words, the 
building society is not usually involved financially in the 
initial stages of a building scheme, and no call is made 
upon its mortgage service until houses are actually erected 
and a purchaser has been obtained. This procedure, of 
course, applies to houses built for sale, which constitute the 
bulk of building society business. 

When specimen houses have been erected, the builder 
may approach a building society. He will provide full par- 
ticulars of his scheme and as a first step the estate will be 
inspected by the society’s surveyors. They will report on 
the estate, indicating the valuation which they place on the 
houses and calling attention to every relevant factor. With 
this report before them, the society’s board will then advise 
the builder what advance could be made, and under what 
conditions, to any approved purchaser. The society’s 
relations are still essentially with the individual purchaser, 
but the board, realising that the builder desires to assist his 
prospective purchaser as much as possible, indicates in 
detail the lines on which the builder can co-operate with 
the society in rendering the purchaser this assistance. This 
is the essence of the ‘‘ pool ’’ system. 

Primarily the builder desires to sell his houses on terms 
which enable the purchaser to obtain possession without 
depositing the customary 20-25 per cent. margin; in other 
words, the purchaser requires an advance in excess of the 
normal. If the builder had approached, for instance, one 
of the larger Metropolitan societies an arrangement would 
probably have been suggested on the following lines. The 
society, in the first place, would regard 80 per cent. of 
the purchase price or its valuation (whichever were 
lower) as its normal advance under the scheme, and on the 


AND THE “POOL” SYSTEM 


first few houses the builder would be required to deposit 
with the society cash equivalent to the amount by which 
the advance exceeded this 80 per cent., subject to the pur- 
chaser providing an agreed minimum personal stake. On 
further houses, the society, having regard to the extent of 
the business, would probably agree to accept, in the aggre- 
gate, cash to the extent of only a proportion of the indivi- 
dual advances in excess of its normal. At the same time, 
however, it would require guarantees for the full excess in 
each case, with recourse to the total amount deposited, i.e. 
the ‘‘ pool,’’ in the event of default. An actual example 
may clarify the working of this arrangement. Assuming a 
house valued and selling at £650, the society would nor- 
mally advance 80 per cent. of this figure, or £520. But 
after allowing for the agreed minimum personal stake the 
builder may desire the purchaser to receive the maximum 
advance, which in this case is 600. Thus, assuming a 
maximum advance, the builder would be required to 
deposit cash for the difference between £520 and {600, or 
£80 in respect of, say, the first three houses in his pro- 
gramme. The next few advances may be made without 
the deposit of cash, but the builder would be required to 
give a guarantee covering the whole amount—in this 
instance {80—of the excess advance in each individual 
case. A cash deposit would be required covering all further 
excess advances, the amount to be deposited probably 
being equivalent to one-third the amount of the excess 
advance, and would only be less where the size of the pool 
and other circumstances were held to justify the concession. 
In no circumstances would the cash deposit be less than 
one-quarter of the amount of the excess advance. The 
minimum personal stakes, it is understood, vary according 
to the purchase price of the house, and range from 5 to 
Io per cent. 

The circumstances relating to the cash deposit and the 
builder’s guarantee require a further word of explanation. 
In every case the builder enters into a personal agreement 
guaranteeing the whole amount advanced in excess of the 
normal and giving the society a lien on his cash deposit 
(which constitutes the ‘“‘ pool ’’) until the loan on a given 
property has been reduced to a sum not exceeding two- 
thirds of the valuation, the society meanwhile paying 
interest on the builder’s deposit account. Under this 
arrangement the builder may be called upon, if the 
borrower defaults, to repurchase the property from the 
society. On any loan being reduced to not more than two- 
thirds of the original valuation the deposit lodged in respect 
of that advance may be withdrawn, provided the society 1S 
satisfied that the circumstances generally justify the 
release. 

The society makes full inquiry into the credit standing 
of the builder concerned, and the estate is carefully watched 
to see whether, and if so why, undue default is taking 

lace. The builder’s general financial position is also 
ollowed closely. Every individual house is surveyed 
when the prospective purchaser makes an application for 
an advance; every individual application is considered on 
its merits, and the society has the protection of the bor- 
rower’s personal covenant. On any large estate a society 
often limits its commitments and the business is shared by 
several societies. 

The foregoing procedure, it was indicated, was more OF 
less typical of the mortgage service offered by a large 
Metropolitan society. It does not follow that an identica 
service is offered by every society in the country. Indeed, 
in the working of the ‘‘ pool ’’ system there is considerable 
variation between society and society, and some smaller 
provincial societies do not undertake this business. 
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larger Metropolitan societies, however, have for several 
years worked in close co-operation in offering standardised 
minimum terms (within certain broad limits) relating to 
mortgage business involving the pool system. At various 
times efforts have been made to extend the scope of this 
co-operation, but hitherto a conspicuous measure of suc- 
cess has not rewarded these efforts. To some extent, 
however, the existence of these standardised terms has 
undoubtedly exercised a steadying influence, and they have 
no doubt tended to restrain the granting of extreme con- 
cessions. At the time these terms were originally agreed 
the builder was, as a result of the competition between 
societies, beginning to assume a disproportionate influence 
upon the terms of business. The object of the agreements 
was to reverse this order and “‘ to secure ’’—to quote the 
words of one intimately concerned in their negotiation— 
“that the limits of prudent lending were not exceeded.”’ 
The agreements, it would seem, broadly relate to the 
amount of the normal advance, minimum personal stakes, 
the basis on which cash is to be deposited in respect of 
excess advances to form a pool, rates of interest, maximum 
period of repayment, etc. The terms of this co-operation 
have apparently been varied from time to time as condi- 
tions have required, but their general character and main 
purpose have remained unchanged. During recent months 
a renewed attempt has been made to extend the range of 


co-operation, but at the moment there is no official indica- 
tion of the probable outcome of these discussions, though 
it would appear that there is a prospect of definite progress 
during the present year. Apparently this more general 
co-operation would substantially take the form of that 
already in force between the larger Metropolitan societies, 
with variations on points of detail. 

There 1s no official information regarding the extent to 
which business is transacted on the pool system for the 
movement in the aggregate, and while it appears very con- 
siderable, it by no means accounts for all building society 
business. There are other methods by which, for instance, 
advances in excess of the normal may be obtained, as by 
way of an insurance company’s guarantee policy or a guar- 
antee by a local authority under one of the Housing Acts. 
Some indication of the relative significance of pool business 
to certain individual societies, however, may be obtained 
from their balance sheets. Thus the recent accounts of one 
progressive Metropolitan society shows liabilities to ‘‘ Guar- 
antors, as per Account 3 (Collateral Security from Builders, 
etc., for Mortgages) ’’ at {902,362. Possibly this collateral 
security might cover excess advances originally amounting 
to round about {£2 to £3 millions. The various societies, 
however, would no doubt show marked variations in 
comparison with this example. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue National Association of Building Societies has a long 
record of active service to the movement. It was consti- 
tuted on its present basis in 1869. Its objects include the 
watching of Parliamentary proceedings referring to Building 
Societies, and other matters affecting the interests of mem- 
bers and the furthering of the ‘‘ interests, privileges and 
advantages of such Societies, and to take legal action to 
render legal aid where the general interests of the Societies 


OF BUILDING SOCIETIES 


are involved.’” Membership consists of permanent building 
societies subscribing to its funds on a scale based on their 
total assets. Its Council has 24 elected members (of which 
Sir Harold Bellman is chairman) and a co-opted member, 
Mr G. E. Franey, the editor of the Building Societies’ 
Gazette. The Council elects a number of smaller com- 
mittees, dealing with executive matters, finance, income- 
tax, housing, public relations, and the Building Societies’ 
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Enquiry Bureau. A number of District Associations which 


-are affiliated with the National Association have been esta- 
‘blished for many years in the Provinces. 


The National Association has a membership of rather 
over one-third of all the societies in the country (369 
societies at the end of 1934, compared with 638 non-member 
societies), but it is overwhelmingly representative of the 
movement, since its members administered, at the end of 
1934, as much as 95 per cent. of its total assets. On all 
‘matters, therefore, the Association is fully qualified to speak 
authoritatively. In negotiating income-tax arrangements 
with the Inland Revenue authorities, for example, the 
Association’s authority is invaluable; for the agreements re- 
garding compounded rates are beneficial alike to the move- 
‘ment and to the Inland Revenue authorities. The arrange- 
ment reached last year—which, incidentally, provides for 
‘an adjustment of the compounded rates on any change in 
the standard rates of tax—is a prominent example of 
‘wise compromise, for the societies have always been anxious 
‘to retain the principle of tax free payments of interest, and 
have been prepared to make some sacrifice to that end. 

In other matters also the Association has an active record. 
During 1935, for example, the movement made representa- 
‘tions in connection with the Housing Bill, regarding the 
‘operation of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts. The 
Status Enquiry Bureau, again, has increased the safeguards 
against light-hearted borrowers, who in the past have en- 
deavoured to proceed from one society to another, leaving a 
trail of default behind them. Credit protection arrange- 
ments are of greater importance in a movement which 
measures transactions in hundreds and not tens of pounds. 
The Bureau’s dossier, which produced over 15,000 
** registered warnings ’’ by last spring, has been further 
expanded, and has helped towards eliminating a risk which 
comes from the heedlessness of a small minority, and in- 
volves the Societies and their regular members in incon- 
venience and loss. 

On matters of internal policy, however, it has often 
proved more difficult to obtain agreement. The competition 
experienced in recent years between local societies and the 
larger units in the movement has been accompanied by the 
emergence of certain differences of view. To outside 
observers, it has long seemed that, in important matters of 
policy, some measure of general agreement should be 
possible in order that the movement might pursue a con- 
certed policy. Unfortunately, it has proved difficult to 
achieve a working code of co-operative conduct. A major 
misunderstanding between some societies last year severely 
threatened the preparations which had been carefully made 
for a common “‘ code ’’ for the movement and involved a 
laborious rebuilding of the whole fabric. It was originally 
contemplated that the conditions governing new investment 


and mortgage business would be defined from time to time. 
One outstanding point of difficulty arose regarding the con- 
trol of mortgage business, and the fact that negotiation 
over three years had been required to evolve the framework 
of the ‘‘ code ’’ suggests that the varied interests of indivi- 
dual societies, operating under differing local conditions, 
involved corresponding difficulties in obtaining a reason- 
able degree of uniformity. It may be assumed that the 
question of rates, inter alia, still awaited final solution at 
the beginning of last year. The serious misunderstanding, 
however, developed during March last year, when the inde- 
pendent action of certain societies in reducing mortgage 
rates was regarded by other societies as conflicting with the 
provisional undertakings—implied or expressed—regarding 
the draft ‘‘ code ’’’ of rules. This untoward occurrence, 
which was happily cleared up by frank explanations from 
both sides of the table, inevitably shook the confidence of 
the movement in the prospects of co-operation, and in- 
volved a delay of about a year in the further consideration 
of the draft. As amended, however, the rules were lately 
submitted for the vote of the affiliated societies, and their 
replies indicating a substantial majority in favour of their 
adoption were recently considered at a meeting of the 
Council of the Association. 

This recital of recent events suggests one thing clearly. 
Owing to the relatively late emergence of large scale units 
in the movement, and the continued operations of a substan- 
tial section of the movement largely on a parochial basis, 
there still exist considerable differences of policy and 
methods of operation between individual societies. Again, 
a large degree of rugged provincialism still persists in the 
movement, for many societies remain conscious that local 
administration has brought prosperity and made a substan- 
tial contribution to local well-being. Such an attitude is not 
lightly to be criticised, for it lies at the root of the original 
conception of the building society—an institution for volun- 
tary thrift of a distinctly localised character, whose admini- 
stration was as keenly conscious of citizenship and social 
virtues as of the strictly impersonal canons of business pro- 
cedure. The movement, however, has tended progressively 
in recent years to outgrow this limiting conception of its 
operations. The larger societies have, as we have shown, 
spread the scope of their operations through branches up and 
down the country. The effects of the movement as a whole 
on economic conditions and in particular on the general level 
of building activity are undisputed. The movement, in short, 
is national in scope and economic importance, but its indivi- 
dual units remain, as yet, only loosely federalised in the 
central Association, and are apt to be jealous of any sus- 
pected encroachment on their autonomy, or of any inter- 
ference with methods of business which, in their particular 
localities, may have stood the test of decades. 





INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE MOVEMENT 


THE fifth international Congress of building societies, 
which was held in Austria last September, brought impres- 
Sive evidence of the growth of the movement in the 


Dominions, America and Europe. The common origin of 
the movement abroad may be found in the first societies 
formed over 150 years ago in this country, but progress has 
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been by no means uniform in all countries. The American 
movement, for example, took root just over a century ago. 
On the Continent progress was at first slow, but the rate of 
expansion in the post-war period has been remarkably fast, 
although in some cases methods of mortgage financing have 
been more adventurous than those of the English movement. 

The extent of the movement abroad may be estimated 
from reports submitted to the International Congress, and 
summarised in the Building Societies Gazette ot October, 
1935. In Austria, at the end of 1934, some 16 societies 
were in operation, having total assets valued at Sch. 61.4 
millions, of which mortgage assets represented Sch. 54-4 
millions. The total loans granted by the Austrian societies 
during the decade from 1925 to 1934 amounted to Sch. 107.6 
millions. In Germany the total at the end of 1934 was pro- 
visionally estimated at Rm. 415 millions, of which 345 mil- 
lions were advanced on mortgages and loans. The total 
resources of the Swiss societies amount to around Frs. 38.8 
millions, of which mortgage assets are valued at 30.9 mil- 
lions. These figures, although evidencing considerable 
growth, do not match the figures for the United States, 
where the total assets at the end of 1934 were estimated to 
amount to $6,468 millions, having been as high as $8,829 
millions in 1930. During 1933 the United States movement 
felt the worst impact of the depression, both in the sharp 
fall in new mortgage business and the extent of failures in 
the movement. The extent of the latter, however, does 
not appear to have exceeded one-tenth of the total in- 
volved in bank failures, even in the worst year of the 
depression. One of the first recovery measures introduced 
by the Roosevelt Administration was to encourage the cir- 
culation of idle deposits by house mortgage business under 
a system of regular repayments. This suggests that the 
importance of house finance as a recovery measure was 
appreciated at an early stage. Whether, in fact, the Admini- 
stration fully considered the suitability of the purely bank- 
ing institutions for transacting this type of business need 
scarcely be examined, in view of the prevailing emergency 
situation. Supervision, however, was increased at the same 
time, and the Federal Home Loan Bank system, which was 
inaugurated towards the end of 1932, introduced the prin- 
ciple of detailed supervision of the movement in the United 
States by the Federal authorities, which in the view of 
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qualified judges undoubtedly strengthened the movement, 
and provided safeguards against over-rapid expansion. 





THE BUILDING SOCIETY OUTLOOK 


From the facts and figures we have discussed in the course 
of this Survey, one fact stands out with crystal clarity. The 
nse of the building societies has been one of the major 
social and economic developments of the post-war epoch. 
Since the war the British societies have increased their 
tesources by nearly ten times the amount accumulated 
during the preceding century. To appraise the move- 
ment by traditional quasi-friendly society canons, applic- 
able before the War, would to-day be inappropriate. The 
building societies of 1936 are not merely enlarged editions 
of the societies of 1906, or even of 1926. We must judge 
the movement by the greatness of its resources, the breadth 
of its scope, and the gravity of its responsibilities at the 
Present moment. It does not follow that organisation and 
technique which have done yeoman service for a hundred 
years are necessarily the best obtainable to-day. The 
movement has greater sums of money in its care than any 
single one of the great national ‘‘ thrift ’’ organisations. Its 
total assets are equivalent to approximately 25 per cent. 
of the entire assets of the clearing banks. 

The movement has shown conspicuous energy and enter- 
Prise in developing its unique opportunities since the War. 
Its recent history resembles that of a mine which, after a 
ey S modest exploitation of a steady ore-bearing reef, 

as suddenly struck a new vein of unexampled richness. 

€ Great War left the nation’s housing sadly in arrears. 
its social consequences put a premium on owner-occupancy 
in the middle and the upper wage-earning classes, at a time 
when imponderable economic changes had produced a wider 
spread ’’ of the national income and the closing of many 
Pre-war investment channels had concentrated the stream of 





new domestic ‘‘ capital’’ predominantly on the home 
market. The building society movement rose to its oppor: 
tunity. It says much for the system built up by the Acts 
of 1874 and 1894, that its foundations were sufficiently 
strong to carry the weight of the new edifice, whose propor- 
tions could never have been foreseen by the pioneers of 
the movement. 


Scientific observers will congratulate the movement on its 
record of solid achievement. They will ask, however, 
whether the very magnitude of its progress has not brought, 
inevitably, new problems in its train. In earlier post-war 
years, for example, the stimulus to building society expan- 
sion came undeniably from the public’s demand for new 
houses. Is it possible that, at present, the demand for cer- 
tain types of property is being stimulated by the activities 
of the societies themselves? Is the movement being carried 
forward, to any extent, by its own impetus? These are 
far-reaching questions, of whose importance, we are 
assured, the leading personalities of the movement are fully 
seised. 

In the nineteen-twenties, the societies whose develop- 
ment was most rapid obtained extensive new resources from 
the public. Their ability to obtain them was due to en- 
lightened and progressive modern ‘‘ publicity, and partly 
to the security, accessibility and ready-withdrawal facilities 
they were in a position to offer—combined with an average 
rate of interest appreciably higher than that of other 
‘ thrift ’’ agencies. The Great Depression did not check 


the movement’s progress. On the one hand, its reduced 


price and cost of living levels were accompanied by a less 
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than proportionate decline in wage rates, which left em- 
ployed workers with higher ‘‘ real wages.’’ On the other 
hand, it witnessed a decline in general interest rates, with a 
superfiuity of floating resources, which made investment in 
building societies doubly attractive. 

Step by step, the societies reduced their rates, to safe- 
guard themselves against the danger of being made a cloak- 
room for ‘‘ bad money.’’ But their policy in this respect 
was bound to be affected, to some extent, by a natural 
reluctance to make any sudden and spectacular reduction 
in rates charged to new mortgage borrowers. In the first 
place, they had very large amounts of outstanding mort- 
gages effected at higher interest rates. In the second place, 
many responsible authorities were distrustful of the per- 
manency of the low interest ‘‘ cycle.’’ The structure of 
building society interest rates, consequently, despite succes- 
sive reductions, has never been brought down to the level 
at which new shares and deposits, without restriction, would 
just meet the new demand for mortgages. Instead, indivi- 
dual societies have imposed quantitative limitations on the 
amounts of new money which they were prepared to receive 
from individual shareholders and depositors. In fact, the 
movement, taken as a whole, has offered a reduced but still 
attractive ‘‘ price ’’ for new resources, but has limited the 
amounts it has been prepared to “‘ buy.”’ 

It is not our present purpose to discuss the case for and 
against such a policy. The building society case, in this 
regard, has already been outlined in this Survey. Many 
‘* price control ’’ schemes, accompanied by “‘ restriction ”’ 
are in operation to-day in the commodity markets and else- 
where; and it may be argued, with some force, that stability 
is an asset worth taking pains to ensure, particularly for 
the building societies which, like the banks, depend so 
intimately upon the maintenance of their credit with the 
general public. But the ultimate success of restriction 
schemes hinges, proverbially, on the ability of those con- 
cerned to make restriction’s writ effective throughout their 
entire body. The existence of even a minority who do not 
abide by the rules may have a disproportionately damaging 
effect. 

It is chiefly for this reason that the movement’s well- 
wishers are anxious that its methods should be based on 
a common policy, and that its internal structure should have 
maximum strength and cohesion. Although less than a 
hundred societies hold between them five-sixths of the move- 
ment’s total assets, there are approximately 900 more of 
relatively small average size. Such diversity of structure 
does not necessarily make for unity of policy. In the bank- 
ing world, the disappearance of the small country bank, and 
the growth of the nation-wide branch banking institution, 
has facilitated the adoption of a common code of banking 
canons, which have proved their soundness in a period of 
stress and strain. The value of a similar code for the build- 
ing society movement would be unquestionable. But the 
obstacles encountered by the enlightened efforts of influ- 
ential members of the National Association to that end, 
recently, suggest that its attainment will not be altogether 
easy. There is room within the movement’s orbit for the 
smaller society, with its local traditions, though the trend 
of future economic policy may well favour the larger under- 
taking, with its extensive reserves, trained personnel and 
ability to transfer resources from areas of abundance to 
areas of active demand. It would appear an imperative 
condition of co-existence between the two groups, however, 
that agreed criteria of sound policy should be common to 
both. This is the first corollary of the movement's present 
public importance. 

Unity of purpose is the more desirable because the move- 
ment, on the admission of its own far-sighted leaders, may 
be on the eve of great and far-reaching changes. Is the 
present ‘‘ housing boom ’’—in which the building of Class 
A and Class B properties has played so significant a part— 
destined to slacken, say, in 1937 or later? Even the 
most optimistic commentators agree that it cannot possibly 
maintain its contemporary pace indefinitely. Should the 


’ movement be considering, even now, how best it may pre- 


pare itself for new conditions? 


If so, a clear understanding of the maximum proportion 
of total assets which should be held in the form of mort- 
gages, and of the percentage of liquid ‘‘ reserves,’’ is an 
obvious desideratum. At present, these percentages Vary, 
between different societies, within wide limits. Another 
matter for consideration is whether individual societies 
should endeavour to maintain, or to increase, their new 
mortgage business by expedients which enable the specula- 
tive ‘‘ estate developer *’ to dispose of houses to purchasers 
whose initial stake may be small, and whose resources 
may afford doubtful security for a long-term contract. 
There are obvious objections to devices which may leave 
individual societies apparently well covered, while holders 
of second and other mortgages, or those which have put up 
collateral security, carry the immediate risk. It is not in 
the interests of the movement, or of the community, that 
an insubstantial class of client should be attracted to house 
purchase at a time like the present. 

Conversely, it is most certainly in the movement's in- 
terest to discourage the entry of new societies which owe 
their origin less to their desire to serve potential house- 
purchasers than to their anxiety to share in the financial 
iruits of a ‘‘ boom.’’ Since there is no limit to the rate of 
interest which can be secured on bad mortgages, the rates 
offered to lenders by such organisations may be 
dangerously attractive to the uninitiated. Recollection of 
the unmerited damage and difficulty inflicted on the move- 
ment by the “‘ Liberator ’’ and “* Birkbeck ’’ failures is 
still sufficiently pertinent to put all reputable societies, large 
and small, on their guard against such intruders. We have 
reason for our belief that this matter is under close and 
continuous review in high quarters. 

There are many other questions which will doubtless en- 
gage the movement’s attention in years to come. Should 
some part of building societies’ capital, in the future, 
be made non-returnable, like that of industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings registered under the Companies Act? 
The effective resources of some of the largest building 
societies rival in magnitude the issued capital of such 
great industrial concerns as Imperial Chemical Industries 
or Courtaulds. It may be argued that the analogy is a little 
misleading, and that a truer comparison would lie with 
the banks, the greater part of whose working resources is 
provided, not by their ‘‘ issued capital ’’ but by the “* de- 
posits ’’ of their customers. It may be further contended 
that the business of the building societies, like that of the 
banks, is ‘‘ self-liquidating.’’ But, in fact, the banks very 
largely avoid “‘ long ’’ lending. The life of an average 
bank transaction is very much shorter than that of a 
building society mortgage. 

Finally, the movement is aware that, with the increas- 
ingly wide satisfaction of the type of demand for which it 
has catered so usefully and successfully in the last ten or 
fifteen years, new avenues of ‘‘ service ’’ may need to be 
explored. Should the movement endeavour to extend its 
facilities, on a considerable scale, to such fields as the 
financing of the building of large residential flats, or of the 
smaller types of non-owner-occupied dwellings, or of com- 
mercial and industrial premises? Has the movement a 
conspicuous part to play in the great national task of slum 
clearance, and the provision of ample accommodation, 
under healthful conditions, for large numbers of the popu- 
lation’s poorer members? These questions involve the 
public interest, as well as the movement itself. 

Not the least of the movement’s achievements has been 
its ability to produce men of intellectual stature propor- 
tionate to its own growth. It will be for them to take the 
lead in forming opinion inside the movement on this all- 
important matter. Should building society objectives be 
broadened in the near future? And if the answer is affirma- 
tive, what are the best means of devising a prudent, 
balanced and practicable technique for the movement s 
activities in fields in which, as yet, it has had little 
opportunity to acquire extensive first-hand experience: 
That is a question which may well engage the movement $s 
attention in years to come. 
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NO CAPITAL 
DEPRECIATION 


io 


FREE yp SlCr 


WZ 1 
Capital invested in the Brighton and 
Sussex Building Society does not 
depreciate. Rarely to-day can an 
investment assure such security and 
offer the high yield of 3}% Tax Free, 
equal to 44%. This excellent posi- 
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of the Society which consist of small, 
good class South of England property 
and trustee securities. 


for 73 years the Society has made 
steady progress and to-day you can S U S ty 
invest from £1 to £4,995 with com- 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


plete confidence and the assurance 
of prompt, regular dividends. 


Write for full particulars and 


latest Balance Sheet 
; Head Office: PRINCES HOUSE, NORTH 
Assets Exceed : £2,500,000 <7  BrighTON London Office : 


Membership Over 10,000 6 HOBART PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 

















LIVERPOOL 
INVESTMENT 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


Assets exceed - - £3,250,000 


3i% on SHARES 
23% on DEPOSITS 


FREE OF INCOME TAX 


Prospectus and Copy of last Balance 
Sheet and Accounts will be forwarded 
on application. 





CHAIRMAN : 
C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A. 


MANAGER : 
Stanley W. Hanscombe, A.S.A.A. 





LONDON OFFICE: 


13 Finsbury Square, E.C.2 
Telephone: National 3780. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
67 LORDJSTREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Telephone: Bank 146 & 147. 






























THE 


ROCK 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


has an established reputation for safety for 
over sixty years 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED IN 
PREFERENCE SHARES 


(FIRST CHARGE ON ASSETS) 
3, 
yA 
FREE OF TAX 


SECURITY UNDOUBTED, FREE FROM 
RISKS OF DEPRECIATION 

















14 MARKET STREET 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


"PHONE 20911 
OO 





OPPORTUNITY FOR 
@ DISCRIMINATING 
INVESTORS 


TAX FREE (6,00! tofs-17.52 res) 


@ ON DEPOSIT 


Any sum up to £5,000 may now be placed 
ON DEPOSIT with the Leek & Moorlands 
Building Society at 3% TAX FREE interest, 
Exceptional security is guaranteed by a 
preferential claim upon the Society’s assets 
—over 43 millions sterling—as a surety 
of repayment. Why run the risks which 
shadow so many investments, when such 
generous interest and wonderful security 
are available ? 


Leek 6 
Moorlands 


THE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Write for full particulars 
Head Office: 15 STOCKWELL ST., LEEK, Stafts 


HUBERT NEWTON, Secretary. 
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HOUSE PURCHASE dy 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


OF ESPECIAL APPEAL TO THE BUSINESS 


AND PROFESSIONAL MAN 


Those who are qualified to give 
shrewd judgment to others in 
the practical conduct of life and 
affairs will unhesitatingly choose 
for themselves the Huddersfield 
Building Society's Scheme of 
House Purchase by Endowment Assurance. 


Evolved in close co-operation with the Law 
Union and Rock Insurance Company, this 
scheme offers maximum benefits to the 
borrower. In addition to the facilities for 
easy house purchase combined with life 
protection, there are obtained all the Income 
Tax reliefs and allowances available to tax- 
payers in respect of assurance premiums and 
mortgage interest. 


The scheme is clearly outlined in a booklet 
entitled ‘House Purchase by Endowment 
Assurance,”’ which will be gladly sent to you 
free upon request. 


HUDDERSFIELD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Managing Director: ANDREW STEWART, C.A. 


BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD 
London Office: Britannia House, 203 Strand, W.C.2 


LAW UNION AND ROCK 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


7 CHANCERY LANE, 25 ABCHURCH LANE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. E.C.4. 


And at any of the Branch Offices throughout the country of either organisation. 
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